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‘““Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 
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AN ADVANCE STEP IN DEA- 
CONESS WORK OF THE 
CHURCH 


The Board of Deaconess Work Adds an 
Executive Secretary to Its Staff 


For THE first time in the history of our 

deaconess work an Executive Secretary 
will serve the Church in this important 
field. The Executive Secretary assumed 
the duties of his new office November 1. 
However, the 
office and the 
secretary, W. A. 
Wade, D.D., were 
formally inau- 
gurated Sunday 
afternoon, De- 
cember 12. Pres- 
ident F. H. Knu- 
bel, D.D., LL.D., 
TED smote t nee 
United Lutheran 
Church, ap- 
pointed W. H. 
Greever, D.D., 
[ele ett 
Secretary of the 
Church, to de- 
liver the sermon and to induct into the of- 
fice of Executive Secretary of the deaconess 
work its first incumbent, William A. Wade, 
D.D. This service was held in the chapel 
of the Motherhouse in Baltimore. Dr. 
Foster U. Gift, pastor of the Baltimore 
Motherhouse, was the liturgist in this 
service. 

The Church welcomes to the fellowship 
of its noble executive secretaries this 
faithful servant of the deaconess work. 
The Church looks with happy expectations 
upon this promise of advance in its diac- 
onate and prays that God may bless all 
its devoted deaconesses in parishes, insti- 
tutions and the motherhouses. 

A new day has dawned for the dea- 
coness work, and the Board entrusted with 
the direction of this important work asks 
the interest, co-operation and hearty sup- 
port of the Church that the Church’s mis- 
sion in the ministry of mercy may be 
effectively performed. 

William A. Wade, D.D., for almost 
twenty years pastor of the Church of the 
Holy Comforter, Baltimore, Md., was unan- 
imously elected to the office of Executive 
Secretary of the Board of Deaconess Work 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica June 24, 1937. The call was accepted 
early in September, and November 1, 1937, 
became effective. This new office was es- 
tablished by the Board at its June meet- 
ing this year, and hence the incumbent 
who had served as a member of the Board 
for eleven years and president for nine 
years, is the first to fill the position. 

*- Dr. Wade, who is a native of Virginia, 
was graduated from Roanoke College in 
1902, “ard from Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary in 1905. His first pastorate was 
at Westernport, Md., and prior to coming 
to Baltimore at the beginning of 1918, he 
served as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Lionville, Pa., asad St. Mark’s, Washington. 
For eleven years, he served as secretary 
of the Maryland Synod, and for three years 
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as president. In all the work of the synod 
Dr. Wade has taken an active part, serving 
on important committees. He has also 
taken an active interest in the general 
work of the United Lutheran Church, 
having attended all of its conventions. 

The Executive Secretary of the Board. 
of Deaconess Work will have charge of the 
general field work of the Board, directing 
its promotional activities and carrying out 
its plans and actions. Included in this work 
are the two motherhouses—the one in 
Philadelphia and the other in Baltimore. 
Personal contacts with our colleges, schools 
and other church institutions for young 
women will be made through the Execu- 
tive Secretary, who will also have charge 
of the literature and other material in the 
presentation of the cause of deaconess 
work. 

The Board of Deaconess Work is one of 
the seven major Boards of the Church re- 
ceiving a portion of the benevolence of 
the Church. There are more candidates in 
our two institutions now than there have 
been for some years, and there are more 
requests for deaconess service than can be 
filled at present. With the expansion of 
the work of the Board, prospects are bright 
for the future. 

In addition to filling the office of Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Board of Dea- 
coness Work, Dr. Wade will also serve as 
associate pastor of the Baltimore Mother- 
house. 


IN THE ORIENT’S WAR 
AREA 


Latest Letters From Tsingtao, China, by 
Pastor P. P. Anspach, Tsingtao, 
Shantung, China 


In a LETTER from the Rev. P. P. Anspach 
dated October 30, 1937, delayed in transit, 
he writes: 

“Tsingtao has escaped warfare thus far. 
Some preparation for defense has been 
made here, but it is likely that it would not 
be effective in case the Japanese wish to 
land troops. Whether they will do that is 
a question. No one can anticipate their 
tactics. 

“We are not sufficiently concerned to re- 
move our families at the present time al- 
though provisions for evacuation by the 
United States Navy have been completed 
with the exception of retention of a cruiser 
and a destroyer for emergency evacuation. 
There are now about three hundred Amer- 
icans in Tsingtao, the majority of whom 
are refugees from interior points. 

“You wonder where we would go in case 
we were forced to evacuate. This is dif- 
ficult for us to say. Probably an emer- 
gency evacuation would mean Manila. We 
have given some consideration to Japan, 
but that is not probable. Most of our peo- 
ple will stay as long as it is possible for 
the American Consul to remain here. Some 
of us may even attempt to stay longer. 
Our Chinese Christians are looking to us 
like anxious children, and nothing short of 
compulsion could cause all of us to leave. 

“Our work here goes on. The Rev. Charles 
Reinbrecht and I take frequent short trips 
to the country. Miss Strunk remains in 
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Tsimo, Miss Strecker in Kiaochow; Mrs. 
Reinbrecht and children are living in 
Tsingtao and will remain here all winter. 
Our hospital work keeps fairly well al- 
though it has suffered some. We have 
made preparations there for handling many 
cases in emergency. 

“T am chairman of a local Relief Com- 
mittee which is trying to function with 
the government. Distress among people 
who are out of work and have no homes 
in the country to which they can return, is 
now becoming acute. Plans are made to 
open several porridge kitchens. Our Mid- 
dle School at Tsimo will keep going as 
long as possible. Our Women’s Bible In- 
stitute has a decreased enrollment, but is 
carrying on. 

“Evangelistic work suffers because of the 
tension which permeates the minds of the 
people everywhere. Some of our well-to- 
do people at Tai Tung Chen and Tsingtao 
churches have left town. The incomes of 
these churches naturally have decreased. 
We have not been able to carry on our 
tent work this autumn, because it is not 
advisable for people to congregate in 
large numbers when planes are flying 
about looking for troop movements. 

“We shall try to keep you informed reg- 
ularly about the turn of events here. We 
hardly know more what to expect than 
you folks. We do not worry in the least 
and have complete confidence in the prom- 
ises of our heavenly Father. We are glad 
to have the opportunity of standing by the 
Church and our beloved people here in 
this dark hour, and we pray that in some 
way we can be of real service to them and 
glorify our Saviour.” 


Under date of November 9, 1937, the 
Rev. P. P. Anspach writes: “All quiet 
here. We hardly consider it advisable to 
do any building at the present time, but 
should hostilities cease, which may hap- 
pen very unexpectedly, we should want 
to start our Luther League building at 
once.” 


China—The General Situation 


Hostilities between China and Japan 
since July 7 have developed into a gigantic 
armed conflict. This undeclared war 
threatens the peace of the whole world. 
Because of the human suffering and the 
moral issues involved and the effect on 
the Christian communities in both nations, 
the struggle concerns the Church in all 
lands. 

Various attitudes and points of view 
are taken. For the past three decades 
Japan’s foreign policy in regard to China 
has alternated between friendship and the 
use of force, between political maneuver- 
ing and military pressure. The clash be- 
tween Japan’s imperialistic aims and the 
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A MYSTERY DISSOLVED 


Revelation Acts When Reason Fails 
A Christmas Sermon by H. F. Baughman, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath revealed 
him.” John 1: 18. 


ANNUALLY OUR WORLD pays its tribute to an event which 
is a deep mystery. There is a possibility of our missing its 
most blessed meaning and gift in our absorption in the de- 
tails and surroundings of the tribute. But for a season it is 
hard for us to be unaware of the fact that we live in a 
changed world because Jesus came. The spell of Christmas 
falls even upon our hard, busy, perplexed world and for a 
time men “rest beside the weary road to hear the angels 
sing.” If they have ears to hear and hearts to receive, the 
message has once more come, “Christ is born of Mary.” 

However many changes may be rung upon that theme, 
however many are the ways in which devout and expectant 
Christians may think of their Saviour’s coming, they all 
arise out of the one fact,—which despite its simplicity and 
lowly surroundings, in so far as its influence upon the life 
of humanity goes is one of the two most tremendous events 
of history. No description by man can excel the manner in 
which the Gospel according to St. John declares that: “in 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. And the Word (which was God) 
dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

An apostle exclaimed, “Great is the mystery of godliness, 
God manifest in the flesh. Angels desire to look into it.” 
One does not attempt to draw the veil away from that whose 
deepest appeal will always be that it remains forever a 
mystery, when one says that the most blessed meaning of 
the Christmas fact is that it brings God into our life in 
terms of reality. 


Every Man’s Pursuit 

As far back as the records of human thought and activity 
go—as widely diffused over this planet as the human race 
appears and its literature exists—there is one unmistakable 
testimony. It is that the most insistent pursuit of man is that 
for the knowledge of God. Superficial thought may persuade 
us that this is not true. We see a man like Adam running 
away and seeking to hide from God, walking in the garden 
in the cool of the day. We hear a man like David singing, 
“Whither shall I go from thy presence and where shall I 
flee from thy spirit?” We mark the headlong flight of a soul 
like that which Francis Thompson describes in his “Hound 
of Heaven”—‘I fled Him down the nights and down the 
days, I fled Him down the arches of the years.” And ob- 
serving all this we may conclude that man does not seek 
God—he flees from God. Or we may become cynically aware 
of the feverish pursuit of men for wealth and the power 
and pleasure it can procure. We see the caravans which they 
send out for nought but the magic possession of material 
substance,—see men scheming, bartering, waging war, plot- 
ting and apparently devoting all their thought and energy 
to the one business of acquisition. And in cynicism we may 
conclude that the quest of man is not for God but for gold. 

But after we have reckoned with the eddys and currents 
which appear and are so deceptive in the stream of human 
life we realize that deeper than aught else, as the river flows 
ultimately to its home in the vast ocean, the stream of human 


‘life seeks is true home in God. The life becomes sated with 


every other possession. The jaded senses must be stirred up 
as the old Romans took bitters before their banquets to 
stimulate jaded appetites. But the soul’s thirst for God is 


never quenched—“From all the bliss that earth imparts, we 
turn unfilled to Thee again.” 

Individuals of the race may flee from God. Individuals 
may make their chief desire the quest for gold. But the age- 
old search of the heart of humanity is the search for God. 
There is something within man which is aware of that in the 
universe to which he is akin; something greater, stronger, 
cleaner than himself to which he responds. And after that 
the soul of man has immemorially gone upon a tireless quest. 

A poet like the writer of the Psalms describes that con- 
sciousness in this beautiful language, “As the hart panteth 
after the waterbrook, so panteth my soul after thee, O God.” 
“My soul is athirst for God.” A modern mystic like Rufus 
Jones puts the same thing in language which speaks to our 
experience when he says: “When you come to the real 
citadel of a man’s being it is a holy place, very near to God. 
We are forever carrying ladders about with us. We are 
always ourselves, plus. And the plus is the main fact of 
experience.” The oldest, the strongest, the deepest quest of 
man is the quest of his soul after God. 


Jesus Supplies the Answers 

This quest Jesus satisfies. The first and chief meaning of 
the coming into our life of that Person who centuries ago 
walked amongst men is that He came to reveal God. At 
the same time that men have been seeking after God, God 
has been coming in loving search after the souls of men. 
And all the philosophies and all the ascetic practices where- 
by men have sought God, their logic and reasoning, have 
only vaguely hinted at His reality until men have compre- 
hended that the real meaning of religion is not man’s search 
for God, but God’s search for man—that God is not a far- 
away Deity, but that He comes very near to our lives in the 
person of Christ Jesus,—that, strange as it may seem, we 
know Him not when we find Him, but when He finds us. 

God is not to be known by our logic, our philosophies or 
our arguments. “No man hath seen God at any time. The 
only begotten Son—he hath revealed him.” This is the most 
precious meaning of Christ’s coming. He brings God—that 
God Who so often is the faraway, unintelligible object of 
man’s quest—into our life in terms of reality, so that in Him 
we know God. He clothes God in the habiliments of human 
life so that in the ways of Christ’s life, His loving concern 
for human souls, His valuation of human personality, His 
sacrificial principle of living, that God Who is Spirit, actually 
lives and moves amongst us; as St. John puts it: “The Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us and we beheld his glory.” 

As that mysterious power which we call electricity passes 
over farms and countryside and means nothing until it is 
stepped down and supplied to instruments and devices of 
service and so translated into usefulness as power and light 
—so God might remain a mystery, an awesome force, unless 
in the person of Jesus Christ He had come down into the 
ways of our life to give power and light. When Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod the king 
this came to pass. An old verse by George Herbert reads: 


“Tet me tell you a strange story! 

The God of power as He did ride 

In His majestic robes of glory 

Resolved to light. And so one day 

He did descend, undressing all the way. 
And when they asked what He would wear, 
He smiled and said as He did go, 

He had new clothes awaiting here below.” 


Theology speaks of the Incarnation. .That little understood 
word means a tremendous fact. It means that God clothed 
Himself in our flesh. Truth and Spirit may be quite abstract 
and unknowable until they become incarnate. Incarnations 
are the most powerful and persuasive things we know. Even 
in our ordinary life this is true. Most of you are devoted to 
certain ideals and practices not because someone has rea- 
soned you into them, but because you have beheld an in- 
carnation of them. Someone you honor or love has been 
that thing, and so has stamped an unmistakable figure upon 
your hall of images. Thus love, honor and courage are known 
best by the incarnations of them, as they clothe themselves 
in the garb of human flesh. Irving Cobb wrote delightful 
stories of Judge Priest. One of these was filmed, incidentally 
showing the possibility of elevating entertainment at the 
same time that it told an engrossing story. The climax of 
that picture—not quite true to the original narrative—was 
reached at the trial of a man suspected of a crime, a man 
who was a stranger, and so not understood. A clergyman 
related how this man, an ex-convict, fought courageously 
in the War between the States, described occasion after oc- 
casion when he was the living embodiment of courage. Men 
gripped their seats. The hostility toward a stranger melted 
away, and suspicion turned to admiration and understand- 
ing. The clergyman might have preached an erudite ser- 
mon on courage, lauded its spirit, described and defined and 
commended it. No one would have moved. Instead he 
clothed courage in human form. Men saw its features, rec- 
ognized its deeds and were fired by its reality. 


Victor Hugo’s “Good Bishop” 

It is true of every spiritual quality that it becomes best 
known in living terms. Jean Val Jean, in Victor Hugo’s im- 
mortal story, knew the forgiveness and grace of God with 
saving reality, because they became incarnate to him in the 
Christlike deed of the good old Bishop Bienvenue. Scrip- 
ture holds few more vivid presentations of this truth than 
two dramatic incidents which are recorded in the New 
Testament without any apparent connection but which were 
very definitely related. They are the stoning of Stephen and 
the conversion of Saul. Was the conversion of Saul of Tarsus 
the result of attitudes into which he argued himself? Or 
was it the consequence of a constraint laid upon his life 
when the spirit of Christ flashed out in the shining counte- 
nance of a martyr and his Christlike prayer for his perse- 
cutors? Saul; too young himself to cast a stone, but “con- 
senting to the death” was a witness of that scene; and when 
he finally yielded to the search of the Divine Pursuer, he 
realized that for a long time he had been “kicking against 
the goads.” Was it his party pride, his theological loyalty, 
his argumentative self that had been kicking against the 
compelling power of that vision of a Christ-filled and Christ- 
sustained life? Once he saw the living Christ revealing 
Himself through the face and the words of a disciple; and, at 
length, that was “enough for fifty hopes and fears.” Truth, 
virtue, beauty and goodness all are best known by the in- 
carnation of them. 


For Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love 
Is God our Father dear. 

And Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love 
Is man, His child and care. 

For Mercy has a human heart, 
Pity, a human face, 

And Love, the human form divine 
And Peace, the human dress. 


Here is the message of Christmas for your soul and mine. 
“This is life eternal, that they may know thee, the only true 
God.” That which our souls desperately need, without which 
they die, is brought to us with power and compulsion in the 
event of that holy night. In that little Babe God has crossed 
the chasm that separates Deity from humanity. 
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THE COLLECT 
The Christmas Octave 


TuREE COLLECTS are appointed for use on December 26 this 
year. According to liturgical precedence this date is the 
Day of St. Stephen, Martyr; but it also is The Second Christ- 
mas Day; and this year it happens to be The First Sunday 
after Christmas. Reference to the Common Service Book 
reveals that each of these Days has its Proper Collect. Here 
is a wealth of prayer. All three may (and should) be used 
properly one after the other in the above order. However, 
we will use but one for comment: that of 


St. Stephen, Martyr 


GRANT, O Lord, that in all our sufferings here upon earth for 
the testimony of Thy truth, we may steadfastly look up to heaven, 
and by faith behold the glory that shall be revealed; and, being 
filled with the Holy Ghost, may learn to love and bless our per- 
secutors by the example of Thy first Martyr, Saint Stephen, who 
prayed for his murderers to Thee, O Blessed Jesus, Who standest 
at the right hand of God to succor all those that suffer for Thee, 
our only Mediator and Advocate, Who livest. . . 


Here is an excellent example of a Feast Day Collect. One 
cannot hope to do justice to its richness in these brief notes. 
It was written in 1661 by the Revisers of The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and embodies much of the ancient Latin Collect 
it has displaced. 

Stephen was the first Christian Martyr (see the Day’s 
Epistle). From earliest Christian days the date of a con- 
fessor’s martyrdom has been spoken of as his “birthday’— 
that is, heavenly birthday. From the fourth century the 
Church has commemorated Stephen’s martyrdom, and the 
day has always occupied a place close to Our Lord’s Na- 
tivity. One of the old fathers wrote of it: “Christ was born 
on earth in order that Stephen might be born in heaven.” 

Read the Epistle, and then the Gospel, devoutly before 
taking up the Collect. Then observe that the last pleads 
(for ourselves) the lesson we learn from Stephen .. . that 
we, too, may be faithful witnesses for Christ. 

We call to mind the perfect example of Our Lord: in life, 
in word, in suffering and death. We are permitted to see 
His Word fulfilled,—‘‘as Master, so disciple,’—in Stephen. 
And then ourselves? To bear witness for Christ is to live 
like Him; to speak boldly for Him; to be ready to suffer and 
die for His sake. 

In our life we must be “living epistles” known and read 
of men (II Co. 3: 2f); our light must shine: men must see 
our good works (the very thing for which we pray in the 
Collect of First Sunday after Christmas) done to God’s 
glory (Mt. 5: 16). But Our Lord has told us the world will 
hate us because we are His ( John 15: 18ff and Gospel); that 
we will have to endure sufferings . . for the testimony of His 
truth (I P. 3: 14-18; 4: 12-19). That we may be faithful and 
endure, we pray, that we, too, may have faith to see stead- 
fastly (that is, without break or interruption), and be in- 
spired by, the heavenly vision (II Co. 4: 18); and that we 
may be filled with the Holy Ghost, who is Presence, Com- 
forter, Teacher and Guide. Coupled with faith will be the 
meekness and gentleness of full love for God and our fel- 
low men: not only after the example of Thy first Martyr, 
Saint Stephen, but after the holiest example of Our Blessed 
Lord. Thus we learn to love and bless our persecutors (Mt. 
5: 44f; Ro. 12: 14). 

We may not be called upon to lay down our life for Christ, 
but we are called to consecrate all of life to Him. Daily we 
can and must, and will if we are faithful, bear the testimony 
of His truth. And what opportunity! Our times, our circles 
of activity, even our churches, need,—Oh, how they need!— 
the faithful witness, the unafraid, clear voice of faith and 
testimony! How true is, “Here am I, send me”?—and “Whose 
I am, and whom I serve”? And we have brethren of the 
Faith in the world, even now, who are at grips with the 
deadliest of Christ’s enemies! They truly are suffering for 
the testimony of His truth. The issue has been, and still may 
be for others, death. Remember them also in this prayer. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Ten Commandments Have Received a qualified en- 
dorsement from the School of Commerce of New York 
University as “cogent rules for the mad scheme of modern 
living.” The occasion was a questionnaire started by the 
editor of the university’s periodical, The Commerce Bul- 
letin, who asked, “Our cynical iconoclastic youth—what do 
they think? Do they believe in these precepts as slavishly 
as did their hard-minded forefathers?” Among the 1,485 
students questiqned, the commandments dealing with duties 
to God fared worst—381 rejected having no other gods; 282 
turned down the prohibition of swearing; 291 refused to 
keep the Sabbath day holy. Of the commandments dealing 
with duties to man, 219 considered the prohibition of adul- 
tery, and 201 the coveting of a neighbor’s wife, as “no longer 
adaptable to modern life.’ On the other hand, only 30 
opposed the commandment against coveting property. Of 
the other commandments, 12 voted against honoring parents; 
15 opposed the commandment against stealing; 21 claimed 
the liberty to kill; 33 the privilege to bear false witness. The 
bias of the personal equation is rather evident in the choices 
made. After all, it is well that divine authority decides the 
rule, and not the advantage of the individual man. 


The Christmas Stars Are Shining Out Again in the Hayden 
Planetarium of New York, but they are not using plebeian 
electricity to pick out the stars in the dome. Cosmic rays 
from stars that died long before Adam began to experiment 
with the tree of the knowledge of good and evil in the Gar- 
den of Eden will be used to light up this man-made empy- 
rean. These mysterious rays are the subject today of in- 
tensive research. An ingenious device, a cosmic-ray-coun- 
ter, captures these wanderers from the upper ether, and is 
so arranged that the seventh cosmic ray to enter throws 
the switch that lights up the 3,000 stars in the Hayden dome. 
By this arrangement the rays are not only seen but heard, 
as they are broadcast to a loud speaker which notes the cap- 
ture of the rays with a sharp click. The cosmic rays are 
said to be so irresistible that they have no difficulty in pene- 
trating the steel and concrete of the planetarium to perform 
their illumination in the dome. 


Lhe Russian Cathedral of St. Nicholas in New York has a 
dean who is a man of his hands. Afflicted with a persistently 
leaking roof, for the repair of which a financial campaign 
had signally failed, the Very Rev. Michael Maslov, dean of 
the cathedral, did the work himself with a few rolls of tar 
paper and plenty of pitch. Thus the church was assured of 
a dry interior for its thirty-fifth anniversary a few weeks 
ago. Now the $25,000 fund for interior repairs that failed so 
lamentably is likely to be carried to success because the 
congregation has been startled and shamed into admiring 
consciousness by the dean’s repair job that cost only $20. 


The Soviet Terror Has at Last Reached all the way from 
commissars and generals to nursery school teachers. Three 
instructors, one a woman, were sentenced to death in a trial 
just concluded near Leningrad, and eight others sentenced 
to long imprisonment. The usual charge of attempting to 
discredit the Soviet regime was preferred, and embroidered 
with tales of outrageous abuse inflicted on the children. 
The head of the school, named Yonin, is charged with hav- 
ing been a former Tsarist officer, and with having used the 
school to organize a counter-revolutionary group, whose 
first object would be to discredit the education offered by 
the Soviet. The day after this verdict, November 21, the 
Commissariat of Education was removed from office, ac- 
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cused of having harbored “traitorous wreckers” in his or- 
ganization who had been responsible for keeping nearly 
500,000 children out of school. In this constantly spreading 
terrorization the Soviet betrays the gangrene that is gnaw- 
ing at its vitals. In any great national crisis, that may come 
any time, its imposing but rotten structure is liable to break 
as badly and swiftly as did that of the preceding corrupt 
regime of the Tsars. 


The Majestic Monument Erected to the Honor of Sun Yat 
Sen by the Chinese people has fallen into the hands of the 
invading Japanese. The world will view the capture with 
mingled feelings; but though the Chinese have lost their 
modern shrine, they are not likely to lose so easily the hope 
and vision bestowed upon them by their great leader. About 
the same time, but without the world knowing or caring, 
the Japanese had taken over another tomb of the great. 
When they appropriated that abandoned bit of land, San 
Cian, or St. John’s Island, near the mouth of the Yang-tze- 
kiang, in which Canton plunges her feet deep to do business 
with all the world, they claimed the soil on which the great 
missionary, St. Francis Xavier, sighed out his life in 1552, 
looking toward the near coast of China and longing that it 
might be his for Christ. Xavier’s methods of conversion left 
much to-be desired for an enlightened faith, but the devoted 
zeal of the man who had spread Christianity over Japan and 
then adventured toward China can never be too highly 
praised. And now, nearly 400 years later, these two nations 
whom Xavier served in the name of Christ are at each 
others’ throats, and the spirit of Christ has no present place 
in the conflict, except as missionaries brave danger in the 
midst of this conflict in order that they may fulfill their duty 
in the name of Xavier’s Christ and their own. 


“The Dawn,” a Jewish-Christian Periodical, is responsible 
for repeating the statement that “seventeen years ago, 
through the Associated Press in the United States, there 
was offered $1,000 to anyone who could demonstrate an un- 
questioned contradiction between a fact of science and a 
statement of the Scriptures. The $1,000 is still in the hands 
of the bureau.” Here is a chance for the “Militant Godless” 
in Russia, or the aggressive and blatant atheists in America. 
Perhaps, judging from surface conditions, they may think 
that an attack on a book unused by so many would not 
create sufficient disturbance. But even if it did, the judg- 
ment of the authority of the Scriptures by the yard-measure 
of science is not of prime importance. The heart and soul 
of the Bible is beyond that measure. 


One Group of Protestants in Italy seems to have Mus- 
solini’s favor. They are the Waldenses, who since the 
twelfth century have suffered almost continuous persecu- 
tion for their faith. For a number of years they have been 
allowed a certain restricted liberty in Rome, where they 
have a theological seminary which supplies their 30,000 _ 
membership in Italy with pastors. Perhaps I] Duce’s favor 
is stimulated by the fact that his personal physician is a 
Waldensian. Anyhow this group is now allowed to glue 
posters on their churches certifying to this favor, and bear- 
ing Mussolini’s personal endorsement: “I know that the 
Waldenses are Italians by race and of heart, and I am an 
admirer of their history; for their endurance, for their sac- 
rifice, for the spirit of idealism that they have demon- 
strated.” Moreover, Mussolini has asked the presiding head 
of the Waldenses, who is also the head of their theological 
seminary, Dr. Ernesto Comba, to send another chaplain to 
the aid of Captain Bertinatti, the Waldensian pastor of the 
Italian Army in Ethiopia. The request has been honored, 
for, says Dr. Comba, “there are thousands of evangelical 
Abyssinians.” In this way the Protestant message may still 
have a place in Ethiopia, despite the exile imposed upon the 
missionaries formerly there. 
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ARRIVAL AT THE 
INN 


DARKNESS HAD DESCENDED on the plains and hills of Pales- 
tine, the darkness of wars and the tumult of wars thunder- 
ing in the distance. The shadow of the oppression of Rome 
bowed the hearts of those who remembered the history of a 
prouder Israel, but the last King was long since dust, the 
last battle standard long a trophy in a conqueror’s hall. 
Darkness had swallowed up the spirit of life in the people 
who called themselves “The Chosen of God.” The last of 
their mighty prophets had perished beneath the persecution 
of past generations. No leaders had come to blaze the skies 
with the flame of God’s revelation. The harps of rejoicing 
had been hung on the willows long ago, and the voices raised 
in praise were silent now. The decree of the Roman had 
sounded through the land that new taxes were to be levied; 
that all must register in their home towns for this new 
burden to grind them lower still. Slowly and silently the 
people packed a few poor goods on their backs or laid them 
on meagre beasts of burden, and set out from valley and 
hillside, from town and village, back home. But somewhere, 
perhaps in the Temple, where one had sought for comfort 
in the Scrolls of Prophecy, came a question and an answer 
from Isaiah, with clear voices singing: 


Watchman, tell us of the night, 
What its signs of promise are: 

Travler, o’er yon mountain’s height, 
See that glory-beaming star; 

Watchman, doth its beauteous ray 
Aught of joy or hope foretell? 

Trav’ler, yes; it brings the day, 
Promised day of Israel. 


Watchman, tell us of the night, 

Higher yet that star ascends: 
Trav ler, blessedness and light, 

Peace and truth, its course portends. 
Watchman, will its beams alone 

Gild the spot that gave them birth? 
Trav ler, blessedness and light, 

See, it bursts o’er all the earth. 


Watchman, tell us of the night, 
For the morning seems to dawn: 
Trav ler, darkness takes its flight, 
Doubt and terror are withdrawn. 
Watchman, let thy wand’rings cease; 
Hie thee to thy quiet home: 
Trav ler, lo, the Prince of Peace, 
Lo, the Son of God is come. 


* “The Christmas Story,”’ as given above, was prepared for use by 
reader, choir and congregation, and was used effectively by Pastor Miller 
in St. John’s Church, Ringtown, Pa. 


THE LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM 


The Coming of the King 


By THE Rev. W. RoBert MILLER* 


December 22, 1937 


THE ANGEL APPEARS TO 
THE SHEPHERDS 


From Nazareth, deep in the hills of Galilee, came Joseph 
the carpenter and his bride of less than a year, Mary, to be 
enrolled. The way had been long and especially hard, for 
Mary’s time was almost come. Joseph had been very gentle 
and very kind. How carefully he had led the little beast of 
burden on which she rode, guiding it surely around the steep 
mountain trails, bracing it with his body in the turbulent 
fords of the streams. Weary mile followed weary mile and 
day bade farewell to day until at last, skirting the crowds 
and confusion of Jerusalem, the travelers came to their 
journey’s end. 

Evening was descending over the Judean hills as Mary 
and Joseph approached his ancestral home, the little town 
of Bethlehem. Far off gleamed its few lights, faintly. By 
the time they reached the scanty cluster of houses night 
had followed them home. Clear stars shone brilliantly in the 
deep sky. The hills bulked dark against their pattern. 

Joseph accosted a belated passer-by: “Where is the inn?” 
he asked. “There it is,” replied the stranger, pointing out a 
low structure with lamp-warmed windows, “but you’ll be 
finding no lodgment there. It’s full. People from afar have 
come for the taxing, you know.” “Yes,” said Joseph quietly, 
“I know. We, too, have come from far.” : 

Hoping against hope, he knocked on the door. A burst of 
boisterous merriment from the crowd within greeted the 
travelers as the landlord opened to his knock. “Any room?” 
asked Joseph. “We have come long roads, from Galilee. 
“No room,” said the rough voice of the innkeeper, “but—” 
jerking a thumb to the dim shadows of the inn yard, “you 
can use the stable, if you want.’ Coarse laughter boomed 
out at the rough jest from those assembled in the inn who 
heard the landlord’s voice. 

Joseph turned sadly away. With the long hard days, he 
thought, Mary is weak almost to fainting; and now—no room 
in the inn! Mary took the news quietly, but her face glowed 
paler in the dark. “Don’t worry, Joseph,” she said, “it’s all 
right. But I fear ...I fear...” her voice trailed off in a 
sigh. Joseph assisted her from the saddle and bore her 
tenderly to a corner of the stable. On a mound of hay he 
laid her gently down. In the midst of poverty and weariness 
and cold and pain, there sounded the cry of the birth of the 
Light of the World in the stable corner, in the little town 
of Bethlehem. 


O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep, 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light: 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 
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For Christ is born of Mary; 
And, gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 

O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy Birth! 

And praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on earth. 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 
No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive Him still 
The dear Christ enters in. 


O Holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 

Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us today. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 

O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Immanuel. 


Afterward, long afterward, Mary wrapped up her Little 
One with exquisite care, and laid Him in the manger of the 
empty stall which was their room. And a great sense of 
peace and blessing enfolded the three there. Joseph looked 
with awe and wonder at the tiny form of the little Lord of 
Whom the angel had told him months ago. Mary, beautiful 
in the glory of motherhood and her love of the Gift of God 
to the world through her, sat entranced, lost in the mystery 
of it all. And in the shadows, unseen but present, hovered 
the angels of God, guarding the Christ-child there. 


Away in a manger, no crib for His bed, 

The little Lord Jesus laid down His sweet head; 
The stars in the sky looked down where He lay,— 
The little Lord Jesus, asleep on the hay. 


The cattle are lowing, the poor Baby wakes, 

But little Lord Jesus no crying He makes. 

I love Thee, Lord Jesus, look down from the sky, 
And stay by my cradle to watch lullaby. 


Outside the little town shepherds were watching their 
flocks under the windows of heaven. Vigilant and alert, they 
kept guard as David long ago had watched his flocks on 
those same hills of Bethlehem. The flames of their fire died, 
then leaped again as more wood was laid on it. And they 
chatted there of the things men have always pondered by 
the campfire, under the stars. Hopes and dreams and stories 
of the past glowed among the embers, and perhaps they 
talked of the coming of the great King, Who was to set the 
people free. The holy prophets had told of His coming in 
the day long dead, but He hadn’t come. But those with 
simple faith still held in their hearts Isaiah’s words, “For 
unto us a child is born, unto us a Son is given: and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder; and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The Mighty God, The 
Everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. Of the increase of 
his government and peace there shall be no end, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom.” 

Lost in the longing for brave days to come again to Israel, 
the shepherds were aroused by a mighty voice and a shining 
light about them. Startled and confused, they realized the 
Divine Presence, and fell to the ground. The Messenger of 
Sty had come while shepherds watched their flocks by 
night. 
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While Shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around. 
“Fear not,” said he,—for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind,— 
“Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind.” 


“To you, in David’s town this day, 
Is born of David's line 

A Saviour, Who is Christ, the Lord, 
And this shall be the sign: — 

The heavenly Babe you there shall find 
To human view displayed, 

All meanly wrapped in swathing bands, 
And in a manger laid.” 


Thus spake the seraph, and forthwith 
Appeared a shining throng 
Of angels, praising God, who thus 
Addressed their joyful song: — 
“All glory be to God on high, 
And to the earth be peace; 
Good-will henceforth from heaven to men 
- Begin, and never cease!” 


It was midnight when the angel came to the Judean hills, 
but when the singing host had gone, the shepherds, aflame 
with the message from God, said to one another, “Let us 
now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which has 
come to pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us.” 
As they ran down the rough way into the town, the words 
of the angel burned in their minds, “Unto you is born this 
day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord.” Had He really come? Was this indeed the promised 
King of Isarel? Was this the day of the Lord? And the 
shining majesty of the Messenger of the Highest, of the 
music of the angel choir, lingered with them as they ran 
through the town and searched from stable to stable for 
the promised vision. 

At last they came to the inn yard and saw a faint light 
glowing from the stable there. They ran to the door and 
gazed: could it 
be true? Just as 
the angel had 
promised, a tiny 
infant, wrapped 
roe Wnt tlie: gar= 
ments, was lying 
in the manger of 
the corner stall. 
Gazing fondly at 
it were a sturdy, 
sunburnt hill- 
man and a young 
woman. They 
turned as the 
shepherds hes- 
itantly approached. One asked of Joseph, “Is this indeed 
Christ the Lord? Angels appeared to us on the hills this 
night and said we would find Him here, a little Child, lying 
in a manger. Is this really the Lord God?” 

“Yes,” said Joseph, “this is He, born the Saviour of Israel.” 
And in holy awe the shepherds fell on their knees before 
the infant Lord and gave thanks to God for this blessing of 
a Saviour to the world. 

Rough and poor as they were, they must offer a gift to 
the King, as all who come before a king must do. A lad 
was sent back for a lamb, and the first tribute of mankind 
was laid before the Lamb of God, Who was to take away 
the sins of the world. Perhaps it was the bleating of their 
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flocks on the hills above the town that roused them from 
their contemplation of the little Lord. Slowly and in rever- 
ence they withdrew and went to their work, but as they 
went they spread the glad tidings of the coming of the King 
to Bethlehem, promised by the prophet across the darkness 
of captured years. Their glad message of God’s gift to men 
spread like fire on sun-parched slopes. It was the first 
Christmas story, it was the first Noel. 


The first Noel the angel did say 

Was to certain poor shepherds in fields as they lay; 
In fields where they lay keeping their sheep, 

On a cold winter’s night that was so deep. 


Refrain 
Noel, Noel, Noel, Noel, Born is the King of Israel. 


They looked up and saw a star 

Shining in the east, beyond them far, 
And to the earth it gave great light, 
And so it continued both day and night. 


And by the light of that same star, 
Three wise men came from country far; 
To seek for a king was their intent, 
And to follow the star wherever it went. 


This star drew nigh to the northwest, 
O’er Bethlehem it took its rest, 

And there it did both stop and stay, 
Right over the place where Jesus lay. 


Then entered in those wise men three, 
Full reverently upon the knee, 

And offered there, in His presence, 
Their gold, and myrrh, and frankincense. 


South of Jerusalem three racing camels were rolling 
swiftly along, urged to greater efforts by the knotted whips 
in the hands of their riders. Almost overhead a diamond 
star rode the highway of the heavens, and the richly clad 
but travel-weary men seemed strangely to be steering their 
course by its flame. They had halted briefly in the Holy 
City for a conference with Herod the King, and had stirred 
all Jerusalem with the news of their guidance by the star, 
which, they affirmed, was leading them to the place where 
the King of the Jews was to be born. “Where is the birth- 
place of the new King?” they asked. The Temple scrolls were 
brought and searched. “Bethlehem,” answed the scribes. 
“Go find Him that I, too, may worship,” said crafty Herod. 
And the Magi, the philosopher-scientist-leaders of the re- 
ligion of the South, bearing gifts for the new Ruler, were 
finally nearing their long journey’s end. The hills of Beth- 
lehem loomed darkly before them, and at last they entered 
the main street between the straggling rows of houses. The 
weary camels swayed and groaned. One man pounded on 
the inn door with the handle of his whip. “Open,” he cried. 
The bleary-eyed landlord unbolted the door and peered out. 
Seeing the kingly figures of the Magi, he bowed awkwardly 
and bade them enter. “No time for 
that,” crisped the leader, “where is the 
new-born King of the Jews? He is in 
Bethlehem. Is He here?” 

The innkeeper looked dazed. “The 
King of the Jews?” he mumbled. 
“There is no King here .. . but out in 
the stable last night a woman who 
came with her husband for the taxing 
had a son. But no King is He. They 
are simple hill-folk from Galilee.” 

“Where is this babe?” came in curt 
tones from the leader of the three. The 
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landlord could only point, and he seemed to shrink at the 
Magi’s gaze. Slowly he was beginning to see how much he 
had mistaken the value of the people whom he had scoffingly 
directed away from his door to the stable. 

The visitors turning and leading their mounts came to the 
stable door and made the camels kneel. The glow of the 
little lamp in the corner stall showed the figures of a man 
and woman sleeping, and the form of a little baby lying in 
the manger. These were simple folk indeed, and poor, but 
an inner conviction drove the leader on. He touched the 
man on the shoulder, and the sleeper awoke with a start, 
shrinking back as he saw the three tall forms before him. 
“Fear not,” said he who led, “we three kings of Orient are.” 


We three kings of Orient are, 
Bearing gifts we traverse afar, 

Field and fountain, moor and mountain, 
Following yonder star. 


Refrain 

O star of wonder, star of night, 
Star with royal beauty bright, 

Westward leading, still proceeding, 
Guide us to thy perfect light. 


Born a King on Bethlehem’s plain, 
Gold I bring to crown Him again. 
King forever, ceasing never 
Over us all to reign. 


Frankincense to offer have I, 
Incense owns a Deity nigh; 

Prayer and praising, all men raising, 
Worship Him, God on high. 


Myrrh is mine; its bitter perfume 
Breathes a life of gathering gloom: 

Sorrowing, sighing, bleeding, dying, 
Sealed in the stone-cold tomb. 


Glorious now behold Him arise, 
King, and God, and Sacrifice; 
Alleluia, alleluia! 
Earth to heaven replies. 


And so the shepherds from the hills brought their humble 
adoration and their gift of the best of the flock to the new- 
born King on that holy night in Bethlehem. And kings from 
afar laid their treasure and their love before His manger- 
throne. So let us lay our hearts before Him this night in 
full surrender of all we have and all we are to Him. And 
let us go forth from this house of God to spread anew the 
glad tidings of the coming of the Saviour into our hearts. 
“And of the increase of His government and peace there 
shall be no end” in our lives, if we come with humbleness 
of spirit even unto Bethlehem and enthrone Him King of 
our souls forevermore. 


As with gladness men of old 

Did the guiding star behold; 

As with joy they hailed its light, 
Leading onward, beaming bright; 
So, most gracious God, may we 
Evermore be led to Thee. 


As with joyful steps they sped 
To that lowly manger-bed, 
There to bend the knee before 
Thee Whom heaven and earth adore; 
So may we, with willing feet, 
Ever seek Thy mercy-seat. 
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As they offered gifts most rare 

At that manger rude and bare; 

So may we, with holy joy, 

Pure, and free from sin’s alloy, 

All our costliest treasures bring, 
Christ, to Thee, our heavenly King. 


Holy Jesus! every day 

Keep us in the narrow way; 

And, when earthly things are past, 
Bring our ransomed souls at last 
Where they need no star to guide, 
Where no clouds Thy glory hide. 


In the heavenly country bright 
Need they no created light; 

Thou its Light, its Joy, its Crown, 
Thou its Sun which goes not down; 
There for ever may we sing 
Hallelujahs to our King. 


WHEN THE ANGELS SANG 


An Ancient Legend Related by the Rev. Richard F. 
Garnet, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


THERE IS an ancient legend that comes down to us out of 
the hoary past. Indeed it is told that the angels imparted 
it to men shortly after the birth of our Lord. I pass it on 
to you. 

The angels of heaven, you know, are the messengers of 
the Almighty, busy day after day and century after century 
doing His will and singing His praise. The heavens, the 
stars, the whole creation is their domain. With incredible 
speed and agility they dart in and out among the stars and 
planets, now alighting upon one heavenly body, now upon 
another. These bright and luminous heavenly bodies are the 
special objects of their guardianship. 

But there was one tiny planet near the center of the uni- 
verse which they almost completely avoided. It did not shine 
with the same brilliance as the others; its light did not at- 
tract them as strongly as did the others. Ever and again a 
host of the heavenly band would sweep down close to this 
planet then soar high again, avoiding it as migrating birds 
avoid the noxious, sulphurous gases rising from the craters 
of boiling volcanos. 

But when coming close to this dark planet, called Earth, 
they would see through the misty gloom that it was in- 
habited by a race of strange creatures who spent most of 
their time in war and bloodshed, in hatred and conniving 
one against another. They were greedy and selfish, thinking 
only of their personal gain, and not at all diligent in giving 
praise and adoration to their Creator, as did the hosts of 
the heavens. 


Fading Light of Unreceived Prophecy 


From time to time they would notice a tiny light gleam- 
ing from this strange and wicked place. Hovering close, they 
could make out some lone prophet or seer calling men back 
to the God Who had made them. For a brief instant a hand- 
ful listened to him. Then the ugly, murderous crowd would 
move in upon him and put him to death. The faint light 
would be quenched by the fearful blackness. Things would 
go on once more as before. 

Then one peaceful night as the heavenly band moved 
obediently through the ether a strange occurrence took 
place. That dismal planet, called Earth, suddenly flared up 
with a heavenly brilliance never before seen. Brighter and 
brighter it became till its light was greater than any around 
it. The angels held brief conclave. “Let us go see what 
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wondrous thing has happened,’ they shouted. So in per- 
fect order they winged close to the Earth. Thrice they flew 
round its circumference then hovered close to a little hamlet 
in an out of the way corner of the earth, called Bethlehem. 
The wondrous, magnificent light seemed to be pouring from 
a rude little stable close to the edge of the town. 

Crowding in through its narrow entrance they could see 


_ a young woman of humble birth, yet beautiful and modest, 


holding to her breast a lovely little babe. So sweet and lovely 
was He. At once they were aware that He was not an or- 
dinary child who would grow up to murder and hate like 
the others. The light of divinity surrounded His being. The 
Son of God had come down to earth to enlighten the gloom 
of men’s hearts, to give them new hope, and to lead them 
away from their wickedness into a new life of peace and 
love. 


Angels Came to See the Child 


The hearts of those angels were filled with a new and 
beautiful joy. Leaving the place, out into the calmness of 
the star-filled night they flew. Winging their way over the 
face of the earth, they raised their voices in anthems of 
praise. “Glory to God in the highest,” they announced the 
good news, “and on earth peace to men of good will.” The 
heavens took up the glorious refrain. From star to star, from 
distance to distance, it re-echoed throughout all of creation. 
Shepherds abiding in the fields near Bethlehem heard the 
heavenly choirs, and dropping their staffs hastened to where 
the young Child lay. Wise men from out of the silent East, 
attracted by the light and aroused to new hope by the 
celestial voices, mounted their camels and made haste to 
reach the city before daybreak. Soon the whole earth knew 
of the wonderful happenings. God in the form of Christ 
Jesus had come down to earth to live among men and to 
proclaim to them the message of redemption through love. 

But not all men listened to the voice of the divine Saviour. 
Many went on their sinful ways eating and drinking, lusting 
and killing. The new peace and joy found no room in their 
hearts. The Earth did not become a new heaven because of 
the Saviour’s birth. Yet a faithful few who banded them- 
selves together in His name and for His service found in 
Him the supreme joy of their lives. Steadfast and faithful 
they continued to worship and adore Him, even as the angels 
of old upon the night of His birth. 

Men and angels found joy and worship in His coming. 
Men and angels every year at the celebration of His nativity 
sing anthems of heavenly beauty. “The heavens declare the 
glory of God and the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech and night unto night showeth 
knowledge. There is no speech nor language where their 
voice is not heard,’ wrote the psalmist. The voices have 
not become silent; the light has not gone out which began 
to burn so brightly on that night of nights. Angels always 
sing when men are reverent and loving. Celestial lights 
pierce the gloom when hearts are filled with peace and good 
will. We by our devotion and by our loving kindnesses one 
to another can, if we will, make the heavenly choruses ring 
through all creation. Let this be our song, “O come let us 
adore Him.” Then hark, listen to those holy voices as they 
take up the refrain, “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 


I woutp be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care: 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 
I would be friend of all—the foe, the friendless; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up, and laugh, and love, and lift. 
—Howard A. Walter in Lutheran Companion. 
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Retired Pay for Lutheran Miunisters 


By Jacos Diewni, D.D., LL.D. 


THE FAILURE to set up retirement income plans on sound 
actuarial, social and economic principles for ministers in 
many of our Protestant church bodies in America has been 
costly, demoralizing and tragic. The failure, however, is not 
an irremediable one. Extensive and exhaustive investiga- 
tions have been carried on in this field during the past thirty 
years, throwing a flood of light on the problem and clearly 
indicating the course to take and the pitfalls to be avoided. 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
through annual reports and other publications has made 
available information and experience of inestimable value 
in planning a retirement income system, not only for college 
and university groups, but for any group, religious, indus- 
trial or scientific, no matter how large or small. Unfor- 
tunately the findings of the Foundation in many instances 
have not been utilized and retirement plans have been 
promulgated that are inherently unsound and inevitably 
disappointing. The unhappy experience in our own church 
in attempting to set up a system of retired pay on the ex- 
ploded philosophy of free pensions has been repeated in 
other church bodies. If it were possible to hand over the 
whole problem to a competent actuary, its solution would 
be comparatively simple and inexpensive. But vastly more 
than actuarial skill is necessary in the setting up of a sound 
plan. To prove itself satisfactory it must stand four square 
with the basic social, economic and religious beliefs of the 
group for which it is intended. No actuarial skill will ever 
compensate for an unsound social or economic philosophy. 
In the very nature of the case the responsibility resting upon 
church leaders in this matter cannot be delegated. The 
actuary charts the course of the ship, but he possesses no 
magic to provide the materials for its construction. 


Careful Consideration Invited 


Any full discussion of the problem would carry us far 
beyond the confines of an article in THE LuTHERAN. The 
suggestions that follow are intended primarily to awaken 
interest and to stimulate constructive thinking so necessary 
for a happy solution. 

For the sake of clarity in our thinking let us make three 
distinctions: 


1. There is a distinct difference between providing bene- 
fits for concurrent service and providing benefits for service 
already rendered for which adequate provision has not been 
made. A system will increase in clarity, soundness and use- 
fulness with the passing years only as this distinction is kept 
clearly in view. Failure to do this will surely result in con- 
fusion and failure. Robbing Peter to pay Paul plainly in- 
volves a weakening of the promises made to Peter. If Peter 
represents the ministers in our church who are thirty-five 
years of age or younger, setting up a retirement income plan 
for him is no problem. Reasonable thrift and self-control 
throughout his remaining years of service will provide for 
him adequate retirement income. The obligations of the 
church to Peter is to set up the proper machinery for the 
exercise of these virtues and for the full conservation of 
their benefits. Unsound plans are set up for him, or no plans 
at all, not because of any inherent difficulty so far as his 
group is concerned but because of the difficulty of making 
satisfactory provisions for his elder brother Paul. Considera- 
tions such as these indicate the importance of distinguishing 
between concurrent and prior service. 


2. There is a distinct difference in providing against the 
hazard of premature death and the hazard of old age de- 
pendence. Life insurance protects against the first hazard; 


life annuities against the second. During his earlier years a 
man’s need of protection is immediate and great and his need 


‘of retired pay comparatively remote. With advancing years 


this order of need is normally reversed. Therefore in set- 
ting up a plan there must be sufficient flexibility about it to 
meet the needs and requirements of the individual member. 


3. There is a distinct difference in providing for benefits 
to be paid to a member on the basis of his contractual ob- 
ligations and rights and in providing for the disability bene- 
fits that may be paid either to him or to his widow and minor 
children. If discretion and foresight are used in planning 
an insurance and annuity program, the need of disability 
benefits will be greatly diminished. It is quite important to 
remember that benefits coming from one’s own accumula- 
tions—benefits for which he has fully paid—are one thing; 
disability benefits as an expression of good will and charity 
are quite another. 

With these distinctions in mind the resolution that follows 
is an attempt to adapt to the needs of the United Lutheran 
Church the principles embodied in the Teachers’ Insurance . 
and Annuity Association of America. 


Resolution 


1. Authorization: The Board of Ministerial Pensions and 
Relief is hereby instructed and authorized to establish a 
retirement income plan whose benefits shall be available to 
all ordained ministers of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 


2. Participation and Membership shall be on a contrac- 
tual and non-contractual basis. All ordained ministers fifty- 
five years of age and under on the effective date of the plan 
or upon entering the service subsequent thereto, shall be- 
come contractual members. All ministers past fifty-five 
years of age on the effective date of the plan or upon enter- 
ing the service subsequent thereto, shall become non-con- 
tractual members. 


3. Normal Retirement Age is sixty-five. Extension of 
service beyond normal retirement age will neither increase 
nor diminish the member’s contractual rights under this 
plan. 


4. Contributions: Each contractual member of this plan 
shall contribute five per cent of his salary as premiums for 
a deferred annuity contract to be issued by (some respon- 
sible third party) on his life; the congregation or employing 
body he is serving shall contribute an equal amount. These 
combined sums shall be forwarded to (the third party) as 
premiums. It shall be optional with the member to devote 
a part of these premium payments, not to exceed fifty per 
cent of their total, to the purchase of a life insurance 
contract. 

Ministers passed fifty-five years of age on the effective 
date of this plan and ministers whose service extends beyond 
normal retirement age, both contractual and non-con- 
tractual members of the plan, shall with their congrega- 
tions contribute to the Contingent Fund or to the Relief 
Fund of the Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief on 
the same basis as all other members of the plan contribute. 


5. Supplementary Benefits: Upon retirement at normal 
retirement age or later of a contractual member who has 
passed: age thirty-five on the effective date of this plan, the 
Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief will supplement 
the annuity supported by contributions in section four hereof 
by payments out of the Contingent or Relief Funds to the 
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member of one per cent of his salary on the effective date 
of this plan for each year of service after the year in which 
age thirty-five was attained and prior to the effective date 
of this plan, or to age seventy if earlier; but no such sup- 
plementary benefit shall result in a total retirement allow- 
ance including annuity payments from contracts provided 
in section four hereof, of more than $1,200 per year and a 
minimum retirement allowance of less than $600 per year. 

The retired pay of non-contractual members shall be sup- 
plemented by such amounts as the experience and resources 
of the Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief may justify. 


6. Contracts: Each deferred annuity or hfe insurance 
contract written in accordance with the plan will be the 
property of the individual member; the contract is between 
the member and (the third party). 


7. Effective Date: The effective date of this plan shall 
bo 


Pertinent Comments 
Some specific comments on the various sections of this 
resolution may be necessary in bringing out its full import. 
Approaching them in the order given, let us consider the 
following: 


1. Authorization. The adoption of the above resolution, 
or one of similar import, by the United Lutheran Church in 
America would furnish the Board of Ministerial Pensions 
and Relief with the necessary authority to inaugurate the 
new plan. The transformation from the prior plan to the 
new plan would be a gradual process extending over a period 
of approximately thirty years. Section one of the resolution 
would provide a secure foundation for the gradual and 
orderly solution of the problem of retired pay. 


2. Participation and Membership. As a practical matter, 
participation and membership in the plan must be open to 
all ministers if the church is to be protected from the ad- 


ministrative embarrassments presented by those who are: 


super-annuated. With only limited participation and mem- 
bership the church is led to spend more or less money with- 
out effectively accomplishing this purpose. With only lim- 
ited participation, those who pay least attention to their 
personal needs will come to the moment when they ought 
to retire—and no retirement income will be available. Not 
infrequently they have been among the most beloved and 
useful pastors. The church will not want to retire them to 
poverty. Yet it will be palpably unfair to accord to one who 
has not co-operated and has not helped himself a treatment 
more liberal than is given to others. Due care should be 
exercised to see that the full import of this section is clearly 
understood by every minister. 


3. Normal Retirement Age. The establishment of a nor- 
mal retirement age does not mean compulsory retirement 
when that age is attained. Inefficiency due to age occurs at 
different ages with different people to such an extent that a 
uniform age of retirement is inadvisable. But all should 
understand, years in advance, what to expect when they 
reach retirement age. Contentment in retirement depends 
to no small degree upon the certitude with which this status 
has been anticipated. 

A member of the plan who continues in active service 
beyond normal retirement age and the congregation or em- 
ploying body he is serving, would contribute on the same 
basis that all others contribute. But subsequent to normal 
retirement age, contributions would be made to the Board 
of Ministerial Pensions and Relief and would be devoted to 
a payment of the supplementary benefits provided in the 
plan. 

Under the terms of his contract a member would decide 
for himself the time when his annuity payment shall begin 
and the type of annuity he shall receive. 

(To be concluded next week) 
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ANGELS OF LIGHT 


By John D. M. Brown 


WHEN WINTRY STARS move silently along 

And darkness o’er the sleeping world doth lie, 
Resplendent in the chilling Christmas sky 
We see again a-shining heavenly throng, 

To whom innumerable companies belong, 
Ambassadors from Him Who reigns on high, 
In winged radiance to earth draw nigh, 
Angels of light, bright messengers of song. 


Ye bring good tidings this most holy night, 
Good-will and peace, and loud your voices raise 
In adoration for the Saviour’s birth. 

Let all the world be radiant with light 

And every heart rejoice to hear God’s praise 

In choired Hallelujahs ’round the earth. 


A KING MIGHT MISS THE GUIDING 


STAR 
By Louis F. Benson (D. 1930) 


A Kine might miss the guiding star, 
A Wise Man’s foot might stumble; 

For Bethlehem is very far 
From all except the humble. 

Tis Christmas Day! ’Tis Christmas Day! 
And Christmas hearts are humble. 


Some pilgrims seek a hallowed shrine; 
Some soldiers march to danger; 

Some travelers seek an inn—its sign, 
“The Baby in a Manger.” 

When Christ was born on Christmas morn, 
They laid Him in a manger. 


There is no palace in that place, 
Nor any seat of learning. 

No hilltop vision of God’s face, 
No altar candles burning. 

O come and see our Christmas tree 
And Christmas candles burning. 


But he who gets to Bethlehem 
Shall hear the oxen lowing; 

And, if he humbly kneel with them, 
May catch far trumpets blowing: 

From far away, on Christmas Day, 


May hear God’s trumpets blowing. Amen. 
Used by permission 


DAY OF MORTALITY 


By George B. McCreary, Sheboygan, Wis. 


THIS IS THE DAWN of that new day, 
In the land of the sunrise sky, 

When the faithful come to God Himself, 
Where none shall ever die. 


Away from the toils and trials of earth, 
The golden dream come true,— 

This is the gift, O pilgrim soul, 
That Christ has won for you. 


O blessed Lord, adoring Thee, 
We bow in faith and love, 

Our earth-born doubt now changed to trust 
By Thee from heaven above. 


There is no other gift to ask, 
Dear Lord, that we have Thee; 

No other gift can e’er compare 
With Thine eternity. 
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RECEIVED AND BLESSED 


Christianity’s Heed to the Saviour’s Love for Little Children Seen in Orphanages 
By THE Rev. W. H. Littie, Hickory, N. C. 


PRIOR TO THE ADVENT of the Son of 
God into the world there was little 
concern for children outside the pale 
of the Jewish Church. As a class they 
were neglected and abandoned to the 
most blighting and destructive in- 
fluences. But with the coming of Christ 
a new era dawned for childhood. When 
the Saviour opened His arms and wel- 
comed little children with a look of 
benignity and love, and put His hands 
upon them and blessed them, He per- 
formed an act that had a significance 
for all subsequent time. By this act He 
declared unto the world that it was a 
part of His mission to care for “the 
little ones” of the Kingdom; and on a 
later occasion as an object lesson to His 
disciples, who were disputing among 
themselves as to who should be the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven, He 
called a little child unto him and set 
him in the midst of them and said, 
“Verily I say unto you, except ye be 
converted and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” And in the same connection He added, “Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these little ones, for I say unto 
you that in heaven their angels do always behold the face of 
my Father which is in heaven.” And again, “Whoso shall 
receive one such little child in my name receiveth me.” That 
was for the world the coronation of childhood. And from 
that time not only the cruel abandonment of it by parents 
has been made impossible, but the shelter of its weakness, 
its care, and its culture have been chief ends among all 
peoples wherever the Christian religion has made its in- 
fluence felt. This triumph of the religion of Jesus in bringing 
out the rights of childhood and securing these rights is a 
mark of the divinity of our holy religion. Recognition and 
appreciation of childhood is one of the best indications, too, 
of the progress of an age and a nation, and a sure test of 
the fuller development of Christianity. 


A Christian Obligation 

Every true follower of Christ, therefore, must think very 
highly of children; and the Christian Church, when true to 
her mission, has ever been the guardian of childhood, and 
the protector and helper of the helpless little ones. This is 
the spirit of Christ; and, said the apostle, “If we have not the 
spirit of Christ, we are none of his.” 

As that spirit took possession of the great statesman Glad- 
stone, it led him to visit the little crossing-sweeper in his 
lonely garret. It inspired Lord Shaftesbury to leave the 
Houses of Parliament and, instead of going to his palatial 
home, to spend the night seeking the waifs of London that 
he might find shelter and give them light and hope in this 
dark world of sin. Likewise George Mueller and Spurgeon 
and Barnardo and Bodelschwingh and Passavant and Berke- 
meier, with their orphanages and hospitals for children, 
have been moved by the spirit of Him Who came to crown 
childhood. 

But there is one class of children unto whom the mercy 
of the Lord goes out with an especial tenderness and upon 
whom it is His will the charities of His truly believing peo- 


“SUFFER THE LITTLE CHILDREN TO 
COME UNTO ME” 


ple should be generously bestowed; 
and these are they who have been de- 
prived of the loving care and super- 
vision of father and mother and have 
been left destitute and needy in the 
world. God has proclaimed Himself as 
very pitiful and merciful to these un- 
fortunate ones. His Word abounds in 
expressions of peculiar love and tender- 
ness towards them: 


“A father of the fatherless is God in 
his holy habitation.” 

“In thee the fatherless findeth 
mercy.” 

“Thou art the helper of the father- 
less.” 

“The Lord relieveth the fatherless.” 


Not Manna but Friends 

But how does God help and relieve 
them? Not by sending manna from 
heaven, as He did to the Israelites in 
the wilderness; not by dispatching 
ravens with bread and flesh, as He did 
to Elijah by the brook Cherith; not by 
increasing day by day the handful of 
meal and the cruse of oil so that they fail not, as He did to 
the widow of Zarephath,—but by opening the hearts of His 
people, so that moved by the love of Jesus and the power of 
the faith within them, they are ready like the wise men of 
old to pour out a rich portion of the love shed abroad in 
their hearts and to offer unto Him for His needy little ones 
gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh. It is these bereft 
ones that the Church by divine arrangement takes to her 
heart and tenderly comforts and cares for, giving them a 
home where they may be trained and educated into noble 
and useful Christian manhood and womanhood. 

One and all feel a sense of endearment and sacredness for 
that spot called “home,” the cradle of their childhood, the 
scene of joyous youth, and the cherished abode towards 
which the thoughts of after-years wander back. To provide 
such a home for his offspring is the aim of every right- 
minded father. He would gather around it the adornments 
of taste and dignify it with the supports of knowledge and 
religion. Under its benign influence he hopes to hear his 
children; and not until they are prepared for the change are 
they sent forth from the parental roof out into the world 
to struggle with the realities of life. Even then a father’s 
blessing and a mother’s love follow them and the sacred 
endearments of home become a guidance and defense amid 
the duties and trials and temptations of life. ; 

Such a home it is God’s will, the church, too, should pro- 
vide for poor, unfortunate, orphaned children; and such 
homes the United Lutheran Church in America is endeavor- 
ing to build up in various localities for the orphans of our 
congregations and communities—homes where childhood 
and youth may be guarded and sanctified by the Word and 
by prayer, where these bereft ones may grow up in the 
faith and in all Christian graces, where they may be trained 
and educated in mind and heart and thereby fitted for as- 
suming the duties and responsibilities of life. 

Around these homes taste should gather its attractions, 
and ‘purity and love make all beauteous within. Though not 
their first dear home, it must be the home of holy affection 
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and tender solicitude and watchful oversight; and when the 
appointed time of separation from this home arrives, with 
the blessings and prayers of their pastors and teachers will 
these youthful ones go forth to fight the battles of life. 
From thence, as from a home, must go out the directing 
influence to govern their course; and to it, as to a home, 
should the heart of the orphan turn as to the one loved spot 
around which are clustered the holiest remembrances of life. 


Sacrifice a Privilege 

The maintenance of our orphans’ homes requires sacrifices 
on the part of their supporters and benefactors. This we 
should expect and be willing to make, for God imposed this 
duty upon us when He removed the parents of our orphaned 
children. He left the duties and cares of these parents to be 
discharged by their neighbors—that is, by their fellowmen. 
And, too, the holy example and teaching of Jesus has laid it 
upon us as friends and followers of His to love and care for 
the fatherless. So pre-eminently is this a duty of the Chris- 
tian that St. James in summarizing the outward expression 
of the Christian life said, “Pure religion and undefiled be- 
fore God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and 
the widows in their affliction and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.” No true disciple then will try to shirk the 
duty of supplying the needs of Christ’s “little ones.” 

By divine appointment, then, the children in our orphans’ 
homes must look to the Church to care for them and, there- 
fore, upon each individual member of the Church they have 
a divinely given right and claim to sympathetic, loving con- 
sideration. This claim should be acknowledged and recog- 
nized by every individual member of the Church, and each 
one should feel resting upon his conscience a personal re- 
sponsibility and a personal indebtedness to our orphans’ 
homes and should discharge that responsibility and that 
indebtedness by that practical sympathy which can best be 
expressed in generous, constant gifts for the comfort and 
happiness of “these little ones” who have God’s pledge that 
they shall be special objects of His fatherly love and care. 

And while we are considering the claims resting upon us 
for the care of our own “little ones,” we should not forget 
the demands which the nations of Spain and China are 
making for the millions of children who have become or- 
phaned by the appalling wars that are raging in those lands. 
The world today is calling for a larger and a richer expres- 
sion of the Christ-spirit than ever before. What shall our 
answer be? Indeed it is not a matter of choice as to whether 
we will heed the call or not—it is a test that is being put to 
our Christian life and faith, for, says the apostle, “Whoso 
hath this world’s goods and seeth his brother have need and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him?” 

Even the smallest act of love and kindness, we are assured, 
will not pass in the sight of God unnoticed and unrewarded, 
for says the Saviour, ‘“Whoso shall give to drink unto one 
of these little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of 
a disciple, verily I say unto you he shall in no wise lose his 
reward.” But we should remember that the natural law 
holds good also in the spiritual world that “He which sow- 
eth sparingly shall reap also sparingly, and he which soweth 
bountifully shall reap also bountifully,” and should remem- 
ber, too, the words of the Lord Jesus, how He said, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 


Tue Natrionat AssemsBiy of Esthonia recently adopted a 
new constitution in which the relation of state and church 
has been redefined. The new document assures freedom of 
conscience and faith and grants all citizens the liberty of 
belonging to the church or religious communion of their 
choice. In Esthonia there is no state church. 
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THE FIRST LUTHERAN CHRIST: 
MAS IN AMERICA 


IN PREPARING for the Christmas festivities this year take 
the opportunity of thinking back through the pages of his- 
tory to an occasion quite generally unrecorded: the first 
Lutheran Christmas in America. Credit is usually accorded 
the Swedes for being the first Lutherans to settle in the 
New World. And they deserve that credit richly, but there 
were Lutherans here nearly a score of years before the 
arrival of the first boat-load of Swedish settlers in 1638. 

A year before the Mayflower sailed from England two 
vessels bearing sixty-six men left the shores of Denmark 
under the command of Captain Jens Munck. The object of the 
voyage was to seek a northern route to East India. The dis- 
coveries of Columbus and those following him proved that 
a great continent lay between Europe and India to the west, 
and many efforts were directed toward getting past this 
land by finding a passage to the north of it—thus to reach 
that beautiful eastern world of silks and gold and spices. 

The little fleet experienced no difficulty in crossing the 
Atlantic. In July they touched the southern point of Green- 
land and continued westward to Hudson Bay. In August 
1619, just nine years after Henry Hudson had first entered 
those waters, the company of Danes landed on the western 
shore of the bay near the mouth of the Churchill River. 

Captain Munck took possession of the land in the name of 
his king, Christian IV, and called it Nova Dania, New Den- 
mark. But the year was far advanced; water on the bay 
was already freezing, and so it became necessary to disem- 
bark and prepare for a long winter in the new settlement. 

These sixty-six sailors were the first Lutherans of which 
there is authentic record to establish themselves in North 
America, and with them was a Lutheran minister, Rasmus 
Jensen. He touched the soil of America nineteen years be- 
fore the Swedish pastor Torkillus reached the shores of the 
Delaware. 

Up to the Christmas holidays, all went well with the set- 
tlers. The men continued in good health, and industriously 
followed their various pursuits. They even engaged in sports. 
In recording this period Captain Munck noted in his day- 
book, “The weather was fair and mild, and that the time 
should not grow tedious the men practised several plays, and 
those who proved to be the best players were liked the best.” 

The climax of this season of sports was reached the day 
before Christmas, when Captain Munck signalized the day 
by issuing extra rations and frozen wine. The old records 
indicate that all had a joyous time. 

Christmas Day was observed reverently and in keeping 
with Danish Lutheran tradition. Munck says: “The holy 
Christmas Day we celebrated jointly in a Christian manner; 
we had preaching and the Lord’s Supper, and after service, 
according to the old custom, we offered to the pastor each 
one according to his means. Although money was not very 
plentiful among the people, nevertheless they gave what 
they had, some giving white fox furs, which the pastor used 
for lining his gown.” 

This was the first Lutheran Christmas in America. No 
elegance or elaborate trappings. But it expresses eloquently 
the traditional Lutheran conception of Christmas as an oc- 
casion of reverence and humble thankfulness to God for 
His gift of a Saviour. With the joy of this assurance comes 
the joy of sharing with others. 

Shortly thereafter tragedy in the form of fatal illness over- 
took the little company. The pastor, too, was called to give 
his life on the altar of service in the New World. Only Cap- 
tain Munck and two of his men survived the winter and 
were able to return to Denmark. The land was never claimed 
and occupied by the Danish crown. 


Nore: The factual material for this brief narrative was taken from the 
book, “‘Lutheran Landmarks and Pioneers in America,’’ by W. J. Finck. 
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TRUE THOUGH UNKNOWN 


Coutp Mary and Joseph present themselves day after 
tomorrow evening at some hotel, they would probably not 
only gain admittance, but they would receive every possible 
attention. The innkeeper would know the story of the birth 
of Jesus and he might have a print of the Raphael Madonna 
somewhere on his premises. And with what promptness 
representatives of the press would call with pencils and 
cameras! We know “the why” of Christmas. 

Of course the idea of the mother of our Lord and her 
spouse in the role of distinguished travelers is an illogical 
fancy, but if it could happen, modern facilities for an- 
nouncing the occurrence would make the event known the 
world over. The position given Joseph and Mary in religion, 
art and history would insure them a notable reception. But 
suppose by some lack of coincidence or some failure to see 
through the covering of circumstances, they were not rec- 
ognized as entitled to prominence. Or suppose the hotels 
were all filled and the humble-looking couple applying for 
admittance were told that no vacancy existed,—this could 
occur and does occur many times. Or suppose for some one 
of half a dozen reasons, the innkeeper had decided that a 
Galilean carpenter and his wife were not of the proper 
social position to be given a place among his guests,—what 
then? Well, this is certain—not knowing the destiny to be 
realized by Mary and Joseph would not and did not stop 
the course of events. Ignorance may create responsibility, 
but it does not arrest motion. Inability to see the clock does 
not stop the passing of time nor give the lie to what occurs. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the innkeeper at Beth- 
lehem was a shrewd Boniface whose guests kept him posted 
on the happenings in Palestine and points beyond. He would 
hear of the caravans from Damascus, of the coming of a 
party of Egyptian noblemen and be prepared to bow obse- 
quiously when the representative of some Roman general 
or procurator came to Bethlehem. As for prophets and 
prophecies—well, he could hardly be expected to take 
thought for them. After all, this is a practical world. 

And there was Herod, who against better competition, in 
spite of family jealousies and some riots, had finally estab- 
lished himself as a king of the Jews. His right to the place 
was quite questionable: he had to keep his mind on too 
many lines of influence to spare thought for purely Jewish 
expectations of a royalty of the spirit. They who asked him 
in the midst of his reign, “Where is the king of the Jews?” 
were either dreamers or impostors. He knew of Ceesar and 
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he knew of his own claims for the throne. But as to some- 
thing one Isaiah had told Israel centuries earlier about one 
who should be the only Begotten of God,—he had been too 
busy to bother with Isaiah. 

Yet it all happened, innkeeper’s and Herod’s ignorance 
notwithstanding. There is room for an argument about 
sound,—whether or not there must be a sense of hearing to 
catch and interpret the physical force to which the human 
ear is adapted. But there is no such partnership between 
happening and knowing. The man who knows his merchan- 
dise or his politics or his farm or his finance but is ignorant 
of his Bible and his God does not thereby nullify the truths 
of Holy Writ nor affect the reality of the One sent. 

Ignorance and partial ignorance of the relations of God 
through Christ to mankind really explain the unbelief and 
wrong beliefs of the multitudes in our day. The sophistica- 
tion encountered in many of our social, scientific, and po- 
litical circles is really the false gloss which a generation 
careless of the deeper truths of man’s destiny has put on. 

Ignorance has an effect but it is secondary to fact and 
force. Neither innkeepers nor Herods need recognize the 
fullness of time, nor the coming of the Messiah to insure 
the fulfillment of prophecy and the beginning of a new age. 
But such ignorance has much to do with the futures of hotels 
and thrones. Today, a multitude is unheedful of the birth 
of Jesus. They have not heard of Him; and so they declare 
it could not have happened. Jerusalem made that mistake 
nineteen centuries ago. 


GIVE FORM TO GRATITUDE 


THERE IS NOTHING in the New Testament narrative of the 
birth of Jesus that advises gift-giving in connection with 
the celebration that occurs annually on December 25. It is 
true that a sort of example was set by the wise men who 
presented gold, frankincense and myrrh to the infant Sav- 
iour, but these were more properly the symbols of their 
recognition of the royalty of the child than “presents” in 
the popular sense of giving. Something more than an in- 
cident in the Magi’s visit is needed to account for the cus- 
tom of giving that prevails throughout Christendom at the 
Christmastide. 

Probably “business” has some influence upon the practises 
of the season. Exchange of gifts is certainly encouraged by 
mercantile establishments almost without exception. If you 
are in doubt on that point read the advertising sections of 
your current literature and observe the amount of advice 
given by stores and factories on “What to give for Christ- 
mas.” In response to cleverly worded and in the main true 
offers of commodities, a vast tide of buying is developed 
during December which is only remotely related to the 
church and the gospels. 

But something more than advertising is needed to create 
the vast volume of buying that characterizes the Christmas 
season. The connection of the market with the birth of 
Jesus is essential. This becomes apparent when another sea- 
son of the year than Christmas is “rushed” for merchan- 
dising; it fails to appeal to the people. The fact is that the 
charity that engulfs us in celebrating the birth of Jesus is 
a natural, an almost inevitable human reaction to the gift 
of the Messiah. God’s good will begets good will among 
men. The feeling of gratitude is within us, but it seeks 
an outlet. It demands a form of expression. Gift-giving is 
the simple, direct, available medium of completing an 
emotion by an act. 

From a purely human point of view a good deed of good 
will is highly necessary in order to make the feeling of 
gratitude into a deed constructive of piety and character. 
If you have not found an object of regard on whom to 
bestow that which the Lord would desire given, you have 
not gone the whole way of gratitude. And the poor being 
the most needy, we have them most in mind when we are 
grateful to Christ. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


WHILE ACCORDING to the experience of miners “gold is 
where you find it,” happiness is where you look for it. By 
way of illustration we cite an acquaintance of ours with 
whom we often converse in the street car we both use to 
ride to work. A week ago, when front page prominence 
was given to war complications on the Yangtze River, he 
was thoroughly pessimistic. To him America’s entangle- 
ment in another war seemed inevitable. In addition to this 
international cloud, he had serious apprehensions concern- 
ing industry, morals and religion at home. Relative to the 
church a remark by a business partner had been stamped 
upon his mind. His associate had said, “Why bother with 
religion? It is bunk and the church is a racket.” 

“How is your family?” we inquired when a change of sub- 
jects was timely. Then our neighbor’s eyes lighted up and 
his face beamed with satisfaction, as he replied, “Everybody 
is fine. My wife’s health is good and we expect our children 
and their children with us on Christmas.” He continued, “I 
have just about the finest bunch of grandchildren you ever 
heard of.” Evidently there is no depression in the domestic 
possessions of our neighbor. Affection for each other is 
above par and climbing year by year in quality and in quan- 
tity as grandchildren’s arrivals widen the family circle. 
There have been financial reverses and some “fellow cit- 
izens”* have betrayed the confidence placed in them with 
the excuse that the only number worth protecting is number 
ONE. But where affection is a formative factor for him and 
his, happiness has been enjoyed. 

We repeat, “Happiness is where you look for it.” Perhaps 
one should further revise the observation and write, “Happi- 
ness is where one builds it.” There is nothing illogical in 
happiness being an objective. Jesus so implied in His recipe 
for self-contentment when He told Mary and Joseph, ‘Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?” And to 
His disciples He said, “My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me.” And Paul wrote, “It is a very small thing that I 
should be judged of you or of man’s judgment: yea, I judge 
not mine own self.” 


A Christmas Gift 


WE DEEM it in accord with the spirit of the season, when 
gift-giving is everywhere receiving encouragement, to call 
attention to something of which St. Paul thought exceedingly 
well. It is directed toward any who are searching for what 
will give them happiness. He wrote to young Timothy 
who evidently was occasionally tempted by current pre- 
scriptions for satisfaction in life, “But godliness with con- 
tentment is great gain.” There is nothing humanly unat- 
tainable in the recipe, provided the individual chdoses an 
obedience to God which says sincerely,—“Thy will be done 
by me on earth.” It locates happiness in the only position 
that is absolutely within personal control, that is, within 
one’s own mind and heart. It puts desires within range of 
divine co-operation in their attainments, and it stamps with 
divine approval the associations of kinship and friendship 
that spring from regard for our Lord Jesus Christ. Godliness 
with contentment—it yields happiness. We can possess it by 
committing our ways to the Lord. 

We have no thought of interfering with the exchange of 
gifts provided they are within the financial ability of the 
donor and are not harmful to the receiver. But beware of 
that which will produce a headache when accepted. Ob- 
viously, resort to over-eating and to alcoholic indulgence 
is anything but a friendly expression. The abuses grow- 
ing out of the return of saloons and taprooms have become 
so numerous and harmful as to call for corrective action by 
all who seek to please God. Anyone old enough to have 
seen what occurred in the days of the old saloon under 
various sorts of licensure; who saw some of the states of 


poverty, disease, and despair that drunkards brought upon 
themselves and their families; and who is not now blind 
and deaf, that one knows by what he sees and reads that 
the liquor business is the source of more sinning per day 
than ever was charged against the pre-Volstead Act saloon. 
And it is the kind of offense against God that will be fol- 
lowed by a bitter social punishment because it affects the 
young. Unless restraints are applied to the sale of alcoholic 
beverages; unless the mockery of recommending the use of 
intoxicants for profit to the government is unmasked; un- 
less the distributors of alcoholic beverages are forbidden to 
add sex lure to the temptations of drink, a coming genera- 
tion of Americans will be a disgrace to their nation, a menace 
to orderly society and the forerunners of a godless state. 


We Have a Law 


WHEN THE Sanhedrin brought Jesus before Pilate for sen- 
tence to the cross, they said to him, “We have a law and by 
our law he ought to die.” Later they spoke in the name of 
the same corporate entity in their terrible response to the 
procurator, “Upon us and upon our children be his blood.” 
Both sacred and profane history offer the evidence of the 
reality of the Jewish state in that hour of central respon- 
sibility. Not as Jews but as Judaism they behaved. Not as 
farmers, fishermen, merchants and artisans but as the folk 
operating through government, they chose Barabbas and 
killed the Messiah. Upon the state as such came the pen- 
alty of misgovernment. 

In spite of the difficulty of drawing the line where the 
individual’s rights and responsibilities merge into the claims 
and acts of the group, the distinction between the individual 
and his state exists in fact. What led the American govern- 
ment to warn Japan and demand damages for property 
and life was an attack on Americans, whether they belonged 
to the class of John Jones or Reginald Richman. And of 
equal significance is the recognition that the Japanese gov- 
ernment and not two or three Japanese aviators become 
subject to damages. In Europe it is certain governments 
that differ from certain other governments as to policies 
and forms of administration. The people have meshed them- 
selves into the body politic. 

Now the state as such can do wrong and it can do right. 
When it does wrong, it suffers first as a state. Revolution 
can and frequently has dissolved a state or destroyed it with 
violence. We often forget that the first penalty of an erring 
civil power falls on the organism, the state. It loses the 
confidence of its citizens or its weaknesses deliver it to the 
spoiler. China has had a government that for a quarter of 
a century was insufficient to preserve internal peace and 
provide national defense. For its neglect it suffers. 

The American government, if it degenerates to permit 
graft and political corruption, or if it fails to adjust producers 
to consumers, so that income rewards work, or if it becomes 
entangled in international relationships that are unrighteous, 
first the state as such will lose in energy and power. But 
almost immediately, its citizens as individuals will be af- 
fected. Good government acts to benefit the people. Ob- 
viously a proper government is the first concern of a people. 


NEW YEAR’S BROADCAST 
Saturday, January 1, 11.30 A. M., N. B. C’s. Red Network. 
PRESIDENT F. H. KNUBEL 


Inaugurating Emphasis on the Twentieth Anniversary of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, 


Sponsored by the Board of American Missions 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 
*»BECAUSE, THERE WAS NO ROOM FOR THEM IN THE INN” 


We, too, are keepers of an inn. Are we opening the doors of our hearts to make place for the Christ-child? With one voice let us lift 
up our hearts and sing, “O come to my heart, Lord Jesus. There is room in my heart for Thee.” 
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Had he but known, the keeper of that inn 

At Bethlehem, nineteen hundred years ago, 
That toward his hostel came the mother blessed 
Above all women, with the holy babe 

Then waiting to be born—incarnate God; 

He would have said to the sojourners there: 
“Make way; give place to Joseph and the maid, 


They would have bowed them at the Virgin's feet, 
Crying: “Come in, our best for thee and Him; 
No manger shall thy baby’s cradle be.” 


Could we but know, we people at the inn 
We call the world, where, with cold, selfish hearts 
We crowd for place, and turn into the stall 


In our best chamber shall the child be born.” 


Had they but known, those people at the inn, 

That ere the dawn should break in Syrian sky 

The “Peace on earth, good will to men” would fall 
From hosts of angels to the listening earth; 


MUSIC FROM HEAVEN 


“Tt CAME upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold: 

‘Peace on the earth, good will to men 
From heaven’s all-gracious King:’ 
The world in solemn stillness lay, 

To hear the angels sing.” 


The coming of Jesus to this earth was 
an event of so great importance that the 
choirs of heaven heralded the good news. 
The theme of their chorus revealed the 
meaning of His mission. We are told that 
the creation of the world was followed by 
celestial harmonies. Looking into the 
future, John foresaw another event that 
will call for a triumphal song. At the 
coronation of Jesus as King of kings and 
Lord of lords the heavenly hosts will sing 
their praise and exultation. 

How much of the angels’ song Mary 
heard we do not know. But with the birth 
of her child there came into her heart a 
new-found hymn of gladness which she 
undoubtedly sang over and over as she 
pondered the meaning of this marvelous 
motherhood into which God -had led her. 

Every mother has a right to think that 
the birth of her own child is an event of 
the utmost significance to the world. She 
dreams of the wonderful things that he 
will do. The mystery of life, combined 
with the hope of the future, generates a 
song in her heart which she pours out as 
a blessing over the little life when she 
rocks the child in her arms. It is as though 
she were breathing inspiration and ideal- 
ism into its soul. 

When the herald angels sang out their 
joyful notes, the shepherds forgot, for a 
time, their loneliness, toil, and hardships. 
Though fear ruled their hearts, they re- 
alized that unto them had been given a 
revelation of a new order of things. The 
rapture of that music would remain a life- 
long memory, something to talk about 
night after night as they sat around their 
fires and looked up at the stars. 

But let us not think that those humble 
workmen were the only ones to hear the 


Earth’s weaker ones; where, with our purblind eyes 


We see no good in lowly things—could we but know 


divine proclamation of a great Deliverer 
and a new day: 


“Still through the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled, 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world; 

Above its sad and lowly plains 

They bend on hovering wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel-sounds 

The blessed angels sing.” 


Christmas brings a message to all those 
who “labor and are heavy-laden.” Pause 
a moment and listen. For every person 
who will look up to God there is a note of 
hope in the heavenly harmonies of those 
heralds who still proclaim that peace and 
good-will are intended for men who yearn 
for abundant life. That music lifts from 
us the weariness of the body and the dis- 
couragements of the task, and we become 
creatures of vision, wondering at the great 
things that shall yet come to pass. 


“And ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow, 

Look now! for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing; 

O rest beside the weary road, 

And heer the angels sing.” 


The mysteries which God brings day by day 

To birth; we, too, should cry: “Come in, come in, 
And rule our lives, O Light, O Love, which lies 
Unknown to us as yet, within the Father’s heart.” 


—Willoughby Reade. 


Every forward step taken by the church 
of God means progress toward a complete 
realization of that high ideal of a universal 
reign of peace and brotherhood. Though 
we look out over a world torn by war and 
strife, men of vision catch at least a gleam 
of the new day when the kingdoms of the 
world will be the kingdoms of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. As we struggle onward and 
upward, we must never allow the song of 
the angels to die out of our hearts. 


“For lo, the days are hastening on, 
By prophet bards foretold, 
When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold: 
When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 
And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing.” 
—Poetry by Edmund H. Sears. 
—Stanley A. Gillet in Young People. 


BENJAMIN BUNTING’S 
CHRISTMAS 


By Reba Mahan Stevenson 
(Concluded from last week) 


BENJAMIN STOPPED at the toy section and 
helped a bewildered old lady select a doll; 
he reached across a wide counter to get 
the handsomest ornaments for a flustered 
little mother; he stretched himself on tip- 
toe to bring down the topmost holly box 
to a pretty young girl; and finally he found 
himself the very center of a flock of chil- 
dren who were standing stock still with 
heads tilted back, gazing in rapturous ad- 
miration at the maze of tinsel ropes and 
bunches of holly which swung from ceil- 
ing and posts. Benjamin Bunting looked, 
too, and, liking it very much, he kept on 
looking, quite forgetting that he was help- 
ing to block the passage of busy people. 
Suddenly, from across the aisle, a woman’s 
good-humored voice ealled out shrilly: 

“Well, I never! Mrs. Tinsley! Out doing 
your Christmas shopping? And all the 
family with you, too! Well. I want to 
know” 


— 
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Just behind Benjamin there was a low 
laugh, followed up with the cheerful re- 
tort: “A cat can look at a king, can’t it, 
Mrs. Ricketts? That’s whyfore I brought 
the children up here tonight. Even if we 
can’t have the pretties, ’tain’t goin’ to do 
us no manner of harm to enjoy looking 
at them, I say.” 

“But you can’t eat them, Mrs. Tinsley,” 
gave back the questioner, and edging 
closer, she asked in a half-whisper, “Any 
sign of a Christmas dinner yet?” 

The answer was low in tone, but not 
in spirit. “Not a sign, either in the cup- 
board or on the doorstep. But land sakes, 
dinner-time won’t come until tomorrow; 
no telling what may happen before then. 
We never clean-plumb starved yet, and I 
reckon we won’t begin on Christmas Day. 
Just now I’m bent on having the children 
see the sights!” 

Benjamin Bunting wheeled around more 
quickly than he had ever before turned 
and caught the woman frantically by the 
arm, that he might not lose her in the 
milling crowd. 

“Madam,” he blurted out, “will you do 
me the honor of taking dinner with me 
tomorrow?” 

Mrs. Tinsley laid hold of Mrs. Ricketts 
lest she should swoon from astonishment; 
and Mrs. Ricketts in turn gripped her 
friend fiercely to steady the swaying 
world, while Benjamin, very pink in the 
face, hurried on to explain: “I hope you 
will pardon me for being so abrupt, but 
you seem to have a family and no dinner, 
and I have a dinner and no family. I don’t 
know, now I come to think of it, I don’t 
know which is the worse. You cannot 
imagine, madame, the kindness you will 
be doing me if you will bring all the 
children and your friends there, and help 
me keep Christmas as it should be kept.” 

The Tinsleys and the Ricketts were very 
well used to making plans and arrange- 
ments on short notice, so that in less time 
almost than it takes to tell it they had, 
between the lot of them, agreed to re- 
member the directions Benjamin gave 
them as to time and place, and Benjamin 
himself was hurrying away through the 
close-packed crowd, without so much as 
looking at pen-points. 

What a deal Benjamin Bunting had to 
do! First, Mrs. McCormack must be told 
that there was to be a dinner after all, 
and you should have seen how the dear 
soul beamed when she heard that! Not the 
family, Benjamin told her—strangers; he 
couldn’t recall their names, but he had 
told them to bring at seast a couple of 
dozen friends with them. A turkey at this 
late hour? Leave that to Mrs. McCormack. 
If the truth were told, she had known for 
a week just where she could lay hands on 
a capital turkey at any minute. 

Then there was a trip to a certain big 
store downtown, a great bustling about of 
clerks, a pleasant young woman brought 
in to make out lists and give suggestions, 
and the tree to select. But so far as the 
latter went, there was only one demand 
that Benjamin made—it must be the larg- 
est and finest to be had. 

“They’re coming, Mrs. McCormack, 
they’re coming!” shouted Benjamin Bunt- 
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ing from his seat beside the front window. 
“It’s only eleven, but they’re coming! A 
merry Christmas, Mrs. McCormack; a 
merry Christmas, everybody—they’re com- 
ing!” and he went capering about like a 
boy, which he was, despite a pink bald 
head fringed with snowy hair. 

Coming? Indeed, they were! Before they 
were half-way up the walk the great doors 
swung open to welcome the Tinsleys and 
the Ricketts, and their pack of friends. 
Once inside, there was no shyness nor 
hanging back. The Tinsleys and their 
neighbors were not the sort who are 
ashamed in the presence of any man, for, 
as Mrs. Tinsley often said: “Being poor 
is no disgrace, if you come by it honestly. 
Never yet did I see a person I was afraid 
to look in the eye!” 

Well, it was a dinner—that it was! Trust 
Mrs. McCormack to see to that! And when 
the last crumb of plum-pudding had been 
stowed away the huge parlor doors were 
finally opened up, and what breath the 
guests had left for speech came out of 
them in one mighty gasp of admiration. 
When Mr. Ricketts broke the long silence 
by declaring slowly and emphatically, 
“That’s a tree as is a tree!” he expressed 
the opinion of everyone present. 

The mufflers that were on that tree, and 
the mittens that were on it; the dolls, and 
drums, and horns, and boxes of tiny dishes; 
the books, the stockings, the bathrobes, the 
slippers, the bags of nuts and candy and 
fruits, was nothing short of unbelievable! 
Little Thomas Tinsley declared he felt like 
Aladdin with the magic lamp; the plump- 
est Ricketts’ twin lisped, “I feel like Thin- 
derella,” while her sister promptly echoed, 
“T feel like Thinderella, too,” and bliss- 
fully poured herself a cup of invisible tea 
from a tiny pot. 

If Mrs. Tinsley had not looked at the 
clock and shrieked out, “I declare, it’s a 
plumb two hours past the children’s bed- 
time,” there is no telling when Benjamin 
Bunting would have got to bed himself, 
for he had a little left-over business to 
attend to after his party broke up, did 
Benjamin. When he had heard the last 
“sood night!” and the last “God bless you, 
sir!” and said (and meant it, too) the last 
“come again!” it was to the telephone 
that he hurried. 

And the Buntings here and the Buntings 
there, at Cousin Richard’s, and at Aunt 
Caroline’s, and at Alonzo Bunting’s, and at 
a dozen other Buntings, were called from 
their games and songs to hear Uncle Ben- 
jamin’s voice come ringing over the wire: 


“A merry Christmas to you all—a merry 
Christmas! And don’t forget, next year you 
spend it here in the old place with me. 
It’s a great day! A merry Christmas!” 


He repeated it so many times over the 
telephone, and so many more times as he 
trotted off up to bed, that he quite forgot 
he had ever said anything to the contrary, 
and fell asleep in the very middle of say- 
ing again, “It’s a—great—day! A merry 
—.”—Young People. 


“Come Jrsus, glorious heavenly guest, 
Keep Thine own Christmas in our breast.” 
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CHRISTMAS GIVING 


Give Ear to those who cry for crumbs, 
And heap their homely larders high. 
For lo! the Joyous Season’s here— 
And Christmas comes! 


Give Hands to those who need a guide, 
Nor think of differing race or creed, 
Since Brotherhood should be world-wide, 
At Christmastide. 


Give Steps to those who cannot plod 
On their own errands to and fro 
Above the crisp December sod, 

As others go, 


Give Thought to what you best can do 
To cheer the heart and soothe the mind, 
And make the world seem good and kind 
To those less fortunate than you. 


Give Smiles to those whose weary load 
Brings gloom and pain and gray despair, 
And bends them low o’er life’s steep road, 
For smiles with them are rare. 


Give Knowledge to the dull untaught, 
For some there are who do not know 
With what our Christmastide is fraught; 
And speak of Him, the manger-born, 
Beneath the Eastern Star’s pale glow. 


Give Courage to the timid band 

That needs the clasp of friendly hand, 
And cheering smile, and all good will; 
Give Courage then to such as they— 
This day. 


Give Heart—the heart that beats for all, 
That greets the lowly and the high, 

The earth that glows with sympathy 
And love for those who pass you by. 


Give Joy—it may be bread for one, 

Or just a smile, or simple toy, 

Or words of praise—though gold be none, 

You still may scatter joy. 

—With alterations, from Mother’s Magazine. 
—Southern Churchman. 


“Curistmas is a day of joy, but joy 
should not be allowed to die out of our 
lives the next morning.” 


IN THE INCARNATION it was as if the clouds 
were broken above this human valley that 
we live in, and men saw the Alps above 
them, and took courage.—Phillips Brooks. 


“AND PRAY a gladsome Christmas 
For all good Christmas men, 
Carol, brothers, carol, 
Christmas Day again.” 


TINY TIM 


“AND How did little Tim behave?” asked 
Mrs. Cratchit. “As good as gold,” said Bob, 
“and better. Somehow he gets thoughtful 
sitting by himself so much, and thinks the 
strangest things you ever heard. He told 
me, coming home, that he hoped people 
saw him in the church, because he was a 
cripple, and it might be pleasant to them 
to remember upon Christmas Day, who 
made lame beggars walk and blind men 
see.’ And so, as Tiny Tim observed, “God 
bless us every one!”—Charles Dickens. 
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ALL FOR CHRIST 


A Consecrated Christian Withholds Nothing From Christ 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 1: 16-20; Phil. 1: 12-26. Sunday School Lesson for December 26 


THE LAST LESSON for 1937 has a sig- 
nificant, challenging theme. It is a fitting 
close for the quarter in which we have 
studied various phases of the Christian 
life, beginning with Christian sonship. The 
outcome of this relationship to Christ and 
His cause should be the consecration of 
individual believers to Him. We hear 
much about consecration in church par- 
lance. It means a whole-hearted giving 
of all of self to a worth-while cause. This 
cause for a Christian is the Kingdom of 
God, and it calls for a life qualified to serve 
Christ; this is its highest ambition. The 
Scripture is from a prison letter of Paul, 
himself a consecrated Christian whose life 
was a ceaseless proof. of his devotion to 
Christ and His church. His missionary 
zeal and labor grew out of his consecra- 
tion. Sufferings and perils and imprison- 
ment and the threat. of death did not 
dampen his ardor for extending the reach 
of the Gospel. As a-servant of Christ— 
this Paul was glad to be. As Christ’s ser- 
vant Paul withheld nothing from Christ. 
To preach the Gospel was his life’s aim. 
“Woe unto me, if I preach not the gospel.” 


Influencing Others 


From a prison in Rome Paul wrote to 
Christians in Philippi, where he had first 
preached Christ in Europe. The letter has 
a surprising note of joy, as well as a ring- 
ing appreciation of the co-operative, prac- 
tical sympathy of the Philippians with 
him in his much suffering for the Gospel. 
With amazing self-forgetfulness Paul 
transformed his imprisonment into a means 
for his own spiritual growth and for the 
spread of the Gospel. Only his body was 
in prison; his mind and heart were free 
to influence others. Even the imperial 
guards were recipients of the message of 
Christ from the lips of their prisoner, so 
that they realized that his imprisonment 
was not for crime but for loyalty to Christ. 
The uniqueness of the cause of Paul’s im- 
prisonment—his standing for Christ—was 
talked about by many in Rome. It was 
gratifying to Paul to have his imprison- 
ment influence others with respect to 
Christ. Devoted Christians took courage 
to voice the Gospel for which the great 
apostle was imprisoned. Here is a sugges- 
tion to us, professing to be Christians, that, 
no matter what our circumstances, we seek 
to influence others for Christ. This is 
a proof of total consecration to Him. 


Upholding Christ 

“Christ is preached; and I therein re- 
joice.” How amazing this is when Paul 
knew that some were motivated by envy 
and jealousy and were preaching “Christ 
of contention,” apparently trying to make 
people forget Paul and unite in an op- 
posing faction in the church. They would 
hurt Paul, seeming to add to his shame 
and suffering. They were not sincere in 
their preaching, but thought mostly of 
turning believers against Paul. Even in 


this, Paul rejoiced, for they were making 
Christ known. But there were others, the 
loyal believers who in their preaching 
used Paul’s imprisonment and his steady 
zeal for Christ as arguments for accept- 
ing Christ. They upheld Christ in spite 
of what doing so might cost them. They 
were not ashamed to be classed with pris- 
oner Paul. The generous attitude of Paul 
toward his suffering and toward those who 
were making his lot harder is explainable 
only by his dominant desire to uphold 
Christ. No affliction, caused by people, 
lessened Paul’s zeal for the Gospel or his 
willingness to submit to hardship. Ap- 
parently he had no hope or desire for be- 
ing freed from prison. He gave this no 
thought; he left all that in God’s hands. 
He found his spiritual life intensifying in 
the midst of his suffering. He saw no rea- 
son for being ashamed of being a prisoner 
for Christ and the Gospel. Though in 
bodily suffering, he maintained eagerness 
to preach the Gospel and have it preached. 
Anything he could say or write that would 
uphold Christ he did as a privilege. What 
happened to him was of no consequence, 
if the Gospel was preached and the Christ 
upheld. He welcomed the prison, if from 
it he could influence others to make Christ 
known. 
Rejoicing in Christ 

“That your rejoicing may be more 
abundant in Jesus Christ.” This was Paul’s 
earnest hope for the Philippians. He knew 
them well enough to link this thought of 
abundant rejoicing with the possibility of 
his return to them. How confident he was 
of this return to Philippi, we can but 


THINK OF THESE 


ENDURING HARDSHIP for Christ’s sake 
brings no complaint from the lips of fully 
consecrated Christians. 


Back of the fine: marks of a Christian 
abides a dominating spirit of love and 
devotion and consecration to Christ and 
His Church. 


It costs something, often much, to do 
God’s will, but the consecrated believer 
has plenty with which to make payments. 


Jesus set the pace for consecration; “for 
their sakes I sanctify (consecrate) my- 
self.” 


“To live is Christ.” Paul could not think 
of life apart from Christ. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


December 20-26 

Christian Consecration. oe ey 1: 12-26. 

Loving Christ Supremely. Matt. 10: 34-39. 

Ready to Follow Christ. Mark 1: 16-20. 
. Giving What We Have. Acts 3: 1-10. 

The Price of Perfection. Matt. 19: 16-22. 

Sat, ee E Comsecestion Rewarded. Matt. 
S:. A Ae Purpose to Praise God. Psalm 108: 


means 
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guess. But no matter what the future would 
be, he would continue to rejoice in Christ, 
and he urged the same rejoicing on them. 
Death seemed to be nearer and he wel- 
comed it as a means of going “to be with 
Christ,” a condition far better than being 
in prison. But, lest this thought suggest 
selfishness, he dimissed it and renewed his 
spirit of consecration to serving them as 
he might be able. He believed they needed 
him, that he could help them; so he 
grasped the assurance that he would be 
spared to minister to them. Paul exalted 
the joy part of following Christ. This was 
not easy for him, we may well believe, as 
he endured the shame and suffering of 
being a prisoner, hindered from the work 
to which his life was consecrated. Paul 
was a supreme example of consecrated 
Christian life. Enthusiastically he sur- 
rendered promised honor and fame to 
serve his Lord. Experiences, often bitter 
but always broadening and enriching, 
made him ever more contented to serve 
Christ faithfully to the end of his days. 


RECALLING 


WE REACH the last lesson for 1937. Its 
message is a good one with which to end 
a year, and likewise a good one to carry 
across into 1938. Christian consecration is 
always needed, perhaps never more so 
than now. A survey of the world, of the 
church, of the school, of the home, of the 
individual emphasizes this need. We would 
recall the sweep of the lessons for the year 
and note how they have led us to a re- 
alization of the personal challenge to each 
Christian to be wholly consecrated to 
Christ and His Church, to withhold noth- 
ing from Him. 

We began the year with a study of the 
Gospel of John, seeing what great things 
in the life of our Lord the Beloved Dis- 
ciple considered worthy of inclusion in 
His brief record of the life of Jesus. Then 
we were taken back to Genesis to see God 
as Creator, His dealing with people, and 
their response to Him. How God directed 
the making of a nation was presented for 
our study during the summer months; the 
story of Israel’s growth and development 
was treated by emphasizing the part God 
had in it. For the last three months we 
have faced ourselves, through studies in 
the Christian life, studies based on prac- 
tical, everyday principles and truths taken 
from the New Testament. From a well- 
stored treasury we have drawn, here a 
little and there a little, always conscious 
that we were enriched by what we took 
and used. : 

We recall this privilege with satisfaction. 
Especially is this true if we have done our 
best to have and to hold these “wonderful 
words of life,” than which none others are 
richer or more adapted to acquaint us 
with the very old, but still alive messages 
of God. Though much has changed, His 
word changes never; it ever meets the 
abiding, unchanged and unchangeable, 
basic needs of every child of man. 

Recalling what these great lessons of- 
fered to us during this year, we turn with 
expectation of added blessings to the les- 
sons of next year,—expectation that will 
not be disappointed. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


YOUTH IN THIS MOD- 
ERN WORLD 


Lesson: JuDE 17-21 


Our LEsson is from one of the shortest 
letters of the New Testament, often over- 
looked in our Bible reading. Jude is a 
letter of warning against certain teachers 
whose errors of belief and personal vices 
made them a menace to their followers. 
When we study our modern world we 
easily discover the appropriateness of such 
a warning today. The philosophies by 
which most men live today are a denial 
of all that Jesus held most sacred. For 
these philosophies men are willing to die 
as heroically as men have died for Christ. 
The sacrifices men are making today for 
communism, naziism, militarism, national- 
ism, materialism, secularism and number- 
less other isms should put us to shame. 
If youth is to realize Christ in this mod- 
ern world, youth must know what it faces. 
The purpose of this topic is to note some 
of the catch-phrases by which men are 
living today and to measure them by the 
standards of Christ. 


“Seeing is Believing” 


One of the marks of this present day is 
its emphasis upon the things that can be 
measured with the eye. This is not a 
unique characteristic of our age. Jesus 
faced formalism in religion in His day. 
The rites and ceremonies, the feasts and 
fasts, the ceremonial washings and public 
prayers, all acted upon a stage, to be seen 
of men, aroused in the sincere heart of 
Jesus pity mingled with disgust. The 
leaders of this formal religion were like 
“whitened sepulchers, full of dead men’s 
bones.” They were careful about washing 
the outside of the cup, but careless about 
the inside of the cup. 

Luther faced a similar situation in the 
Church of his day. His trip to Rome, 
where he found the most beautiful rites 
and ceremonies the cover for lust and 
luxury, had much to do with his open 
break with the pope. His world was keyed 
to outward things: beauty in architecture, 
ornateness in dress, dainties gathered from 
every quarter of the known world to grace 
the tables, comfort, ease, and selfishness 
were all marks of his world. Luther at- 
tacked these outward faults from within, 
repreaching the gospel of Jesus, that their 
solution was to be found in hearts sub- 
mitted in love to the rule of Jesus. 

Youth must see in our present world 
many of the evils that faced the Christian 
youth of former generations. To be seen 
of men, to be known of men, these are the 
goals of so much of our modern urge for 
publicity. Pomp, show, crowds, luxury, 
comfort, devices to save labor, schemes to 
avoid work, these are the absorbing in- 
terests of great portions of mankind. 
If Christ is to be realized today the essen- 
tial spiritual nature of life must be re- 
spected. Christianity must insist that be- 
lieving is seeing. 


Might Makes Right 


The observant youth will note that the 
world of today is acting on the principle 
that might makes right. In this our pres- 
ent age differs little from past ages. A 
nation that feels the crowd of its own pop- 
ulation and seeks an outlet, feels itself 
justified in taking territory belonging to 
another nation, if it can. That which 
sems to be national need, backed by mil- 
itary power, decides international policy. 
Cynically it was said long ago that God 
was on the side of the biggest guns. Democ- 
racy has sometimes insisted that the voice 
of the people was the voice of God. The 
implication is that right is decided by 
power, power in numbers, power in re- 
sources, power in armaments, power in 
clever diplomacy and in _ international 
alliances. 

Christianity cannot admit that might 
makes right and be true to. its founder. 
Jesus and His immediate followers faced 
a Roman Empire, ready to die for the prin- 
ciple that right makes might. Luther faced 
this same Empire, became ecclesiastical, 
and ventured his life on the same prin- 
ciple. Emerson in his essay on heroism 
wrote to those who “take reputation and 
even life in hand with perfect urbanity 
and dare the gallows and the mob, by their 
absolute truth of speech and rectitude of 
behaviour.” If youth is to be true to 
Christ in this our day, youth must be will- 
ing to pay the price rather than to admit 
that might makes right. 


“A Man Must Live” 


“What will a man give in exchange for 
his life?’ is a question that is still timely. 
Our modern world presents the picture of 
thousands upon thousands of people who 
insist that “a man must live.” Christ will 
not be realized by a youth that is afraid. 

Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes as 
a young district attorney was approached 
by interests he was attacking and threat- 
ened with disgrace if he should persist in 
his investigations. His answer was, “Only 
one man can hurt Charles Evans Hughes 
and that man is Charles Evans Hughes.” 
We can understand the brave stand of 
Luther against his enemies when we hear 
him say, “It is not safe for a man to go 
against his conscience.” The late Studdert 
Kennedy, famed war-time English chap- 
lain, wrote to his little son, “It is good to 
know that you are praying every day, 
‘Please God keep daddy. safe,’ but you 
must also pray that he may be kept brave 
and true.” This present world needs to 
have Christ-inspired young people who 
will say, a man need not live, a man must 
only be true. 

Pastor Bodelschwingh, speaking to a 
group of German deaconesses, said, “What 
does it matter if you should die sooner 
than you would otherwise? You are not 
here to reach a snug old age.” He was a 
target for some criticism for his seeming 
hardness. But the world needs the kind 
of leadership that is more concerned about 


living well than long. A man need not 
live, he may better die if the cause is 
worthy. 


“Live Your Own Life” 


Closely allied to the false philosophy 
that a man must live is the equally false 
principle that one must live one’s own life. 
Our modern world is obsessed with the 
mirage of personal liberty. It seems to be- 
lieve that it is possible to shift all respon- 
sibility for others. The second great ques- 
tion asked by God of man in the first 
pages of our Bible was addressed to Cain: 
“Where is Abel, thy brother?” That ques- 
tion still rings out through our present 
world. God is not going to accept the an- 
swer, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

The very fact. that we are born into the 
human family endows us with social re- 
sponsibility. Our loyalty to Christ greatly 
increases this responsibility. He taught us 
to love our neighbor as ourselves. He also 
gave us such a broad definition of the 
word neighbor that we find ourselves 
neighbors to all who need what we can 
share with them. 

A study of our present social ills will 
show that many of them originate in the 
anarchistic declaration that I must “live 
my own life.” Homes are broken up by 
husbands or wives who refuse family re- 
sponsibilities and follow the deceitful fox- 
fire of passion. Business life tells the 
story of broken contracts and exploitation 
of the weak. Young people turn deaf ears 
to the advice of their parents. The stand- 
ards of morality by which former genera- 
tions have lived are flouted and discarded 
as out-of-date. To bolster up their desires 
they construct philosophies for life that 
warn about “frustrations.” They respect 
no restraints upon their passions, insisting 
that desire is proof of need. They go their 
selfish way, regardless of every respon- 
sibility, living their own lives. 

In Tissot’s painting of the crucifixion 
Jesus is not pictured in the conventional 
attitude, looking up to the skies as though 
about to enter the gates of heaven from 
His cross. Instead He is pictured as look- 
ing intently into the faces of those who 
surround the cross. His face is expres- 
sive of a great pity for those who had 
shared in His crucifixion. Tissot has in- 
terpreted Jesus’ love for others, even on 
the cross. The agony of the cross could 
not drive away His concern for sinning 
men. Jesus did not live His own life re- 
gardless of the needs of men. He gave His 
life, the innocent for the guilty. The 
world needs, today, a host of followers of 
Christ who are ready to live unselfishly 
for others. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, January 2, 1938. 
This topic may be given the New Year 
emphasis. The world that we face on this 
New Year has certain characteristics that 
no other year has had. But the need is the 
same, a need for Christ. We begin our 
series of 1938 topics with a look about to 
see what the world needs from us. Next 
week—“Is Conscience a Safe Guide?” 
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Truth and Life 


The Meaning of the Catechism. By O. 
Fred Nolde. The United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House, Philadelphia, Pa. Pages 
128. Price, 40 cents. 


This most recent work of Professor 
Nolde is intended as a companion book 
to the catechetical Study Helps which 
have been widely used in the United Lu- 
theran Church for a number of years. It 
supplies to both the teacher and the stu- 
dent of Luther’s Catechism a compact and 
fresh exposition of the “greatest little book 
in the world.” It will be welcomed by 
pastors not only for the use of senior 
pupils of confirmation age but also for the 
help which it can give to adults who are 
taking up the study of the catechism for 
the first time. 

Following the text of Luther’s Preface 
of 1529 and of the Small Catechism itself, 
are seven chapters. The first two chapters 
are introductory, the remaining five are 
devoted to the parts of the Catechism in 
the pedagogical order, beginning with Bap- 
tism. The book contains also reproduc- 
tions of the memory charts found in the 
Study Helps and a rather complete Word 
List at the end of each chapter. A revision 
has been made in the memory chart for the 
Lord’s Supper under the head of “Respon- 
sibilities.” The former somewhat awkward 
mnemonic scheme C A N OE has been re- 
placed by the more appropriate R E PE NT 
(Reverence, Equivalent Return, Posses- 
sions, Endurance, Newness of Life, Tal- 
ents). 

Books which grow out of teaching ex- 
perience often have special value. We be- 
lieve that this is true of Dr. Nolde’s “Truth 
and Life,” which is the outgrowth of some 
of his teaching in the Graduate School of 
the Philadelphia Seminary. The style and 
language are clear and graceful; the ar- 
rangement of materials is orderly without 
being dry; the treatment of the Catechism 
is devout and thoughtful, with an unusual 
degree of originality in many parts of the 
exposition. An accurate and illuminating 
use of facts from church history and from 
Bible history affords stimulation to the 
maturer type of pupil who may study this 
book. There is a generous use of Scrip- 
ture and there are a couple of quotations 
from Luther’s treatise On Baptism. (Per- 
haps one of our future Luther scholars in 
America will some day give us a complete 
exposition of the Small Catechism drawn 
from Luther’s own writings.) 

As a whole, the work is so excellent 
that it is only with reluctance that one 
would mention any flaw or shortcoming. 
To the present reviewer the introductory 
chapter on “The Place of Jesus in the 
Christian Life” is less satisfactory than 
the chapters of direct exposition. Dr. 
Nolde here emphasizes the “Jesus of his- 
tory,’ devoting the most extended section 
of the chapter (pages 27-29) to a fine but 
disproportionately long delineation of the 
character of Jesus. It is true that we all 
need this emphasis. The Church is far 
from having attained as yet to the full 
stature of her Lord. But too little is said 
in this first chapter of the place of the 


living Christ in the Christian life. This 
missing emphasis upon the Christ of faith 
is, however, fully introduced by Dr. Nolde 
in the subsequent chapters on the Creed 
and the Sacraments. His real position is 
summed up in this splendid sentence on 
the Lord’s Supper (p. 119): “The same 
Jesus who lived on earth nineteen cen- 
turies ago, who loved all those who were 
in need, who made God’s will known to 
men, who died upon the cross, rose from 
the dead, and ascended into heaven—this 
Christ is there.” 

In view of the fact that the place of 
Jesus Christ in the Christian life cannot 
be adequately described without using 
concepts embodied in the Creed and the 
Sacraments, we suggest that it may be 
more practicable to employ such a topic 
as climax or conclusion, rather than as 
introduction to an explanation of the Cate- 
chism. In this way the appearance of an 
inadequate treatment of the greatest of 
themes would be avoided, and the treat- 
ment itself could be more intelligible to 
the average reader. 

We venture to offer one further crit- 
icism. In discussing the Real Presence in 
the Sacrament of the Altar Dr. Nolde says 
(p. 120): “Through faith, and only through 
faith, can the presence of Christ actually 
become real to us.” The italics are Dr. 
Nolde’s and they make his statement quite 
orthodox in the sense in which he intends 
it. It is true that only by faith can a Chris- 
tian communing with his Lord in the Sup- 
per “discern the Lord’s body.” But in 
another sense the body and blood of the 
Lord are real to those who do not believe 
and who do not discern, just as any ob- 
jective fact, like a live wire, is terribly 
real to one who is ignorant or unaware 
of the danger. It was the nature of this 
unperceived reality which called forth St. 
Paul’s solemn warning to the Corinthians, 
whose ignoring of the Lord’s real presence 
was culpable and careless. The point is 
regarded by the Lutheran Church as of 
confessional importance, and it should 
always be explained by our pastors to 
prospective communicants. 

The book as a whole is to be warmly 
recommended. Witiram H. Cooper. 


Brentwood 


By Grace Livingston Hill. Published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Price, $2.00. 


Marjorie Gay, one of twin girls, was 
adopted by the Wetherills and brought up 
in luxury by her foster-parents. After 
their death she seeks her real family and 
finds them very poor but very proud. Her 
rehabilitation of the family—parents, two 
sisters, and three brothers—in the home 
they had lost through force of circum- 
stances forms the basis for the story. A 
doctor and a minister help with the work 
and with the romance. The ideals upheld 
in this story are high. As usual Mrs. Hill 
has written a story of young people that 
young girls will enjoy reading. 

M. G. Horn. 
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New. Inexpensive Galt and 


Reward Books .:/~+ 


WINNING THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. By 
George Finke AGES 16 and Upward. 
The story of the “Oregon Trail’ and the 
stirring events that led up to the final win- 
ning of the great Pacific Northwest by the 
sturdy pioneers of that region, the strong 
arm of Uncle Sam and the wise and prompt 
action of Missionary Whitman in exposing 
the plot of the British to annex this vast 
territory to Canada is well told in this fas- 
cinating narrative. Cloth. Illustrated. 40c. 


AGES 13-15 

TRADER’S LANDING. By J. Theo. Mueller 

In 1862, the Sioux and Winnebagoes, em- 
bittered by the progress of the whites in 
territory that had just 
become a state, resolved 
to drive the colonists 
out of Minnesota. Sud- 
denly and unexpectedly 
they fell upon the set- 
tlers. Pearl-Eye, an In- 
dian girl, who is friendly 
with the whites, and 
Henry, the sixteen-year- 
old son of a pioneer, 
display unusual bravery 
and heroism. (For 
GIRLS and BOYS.) 30c.- 


HOWARD’S VICTORIES. By F. M. States 

Howard, the son of exemplary Christian 
parents, has the fault of a very bad temper. 
He also suffers a breakdown in health and 
a number of discouraging experiences. This 
fascinating story relates how each of these 
handicaps was conquered and how he ulti- 
mately developed into a fine Christian gen- 
tleman, strong in body and firm of char- 
acter. 30 cents. 


AGES 10-13 


MY BROTHER’S 
KEEPER 
By E. A. Parkinson 
Three boys known as 
“The Inseparable Trio” 
spend a summer vaca- 
tion near a lake owned 
by the father of one 
of the boys. They have 
a grand time and pass 
through several rather nde 
exciting experiences. }] ©. €aGinkinson | 
(For BOYS.) 25 cents. (== 


GOLDEN HOLLOW. By Kathleen Hay 


The story of a little 
girl left on the doorstep 
of miner Jim in Golden 
Hollow. Jim becomes a 
real daddy to her, she 
the sunshine of his 
humble cabin and, in 
time, God’s little mes- 
senger to Golden Hol- 
low. The story pictures 
conditions in the hill 
country of the South 
and reveals what the 
Gospel can do for these 
isolated communities. 

30 cents. 


HILDA’S SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

By W. E. Schuette 

The story of a young 
girl who in her quiet 
way and by her faith- 
fulness taught her par- 
ents a needed lesson 
when they had become 
eareless Christians and 
were in danger of grow- 
ing worldly. Cloth. 
(For Girls.) 25 cents. 
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WHAT BRINGEST THOUP 
By E. C. Dolbeer 


What bringest thou to Bethlehem, 
O Mary, humble one? 


“T bear beneath this heart of mine 

A living treasure, a gift divine; 

Flesh of my flesh, a Son of Man, 

Yet given a Name ’bove every Name, 
The Name of God’s own Son; 

Incarnate Word—for mankind sent 

From the God of our fathers—Omnip- 

otent, 

Holy and Merciful, Strong and Kind, 

Life for the dying, Light for the blind. 
This bring I to Bethlehem.” 


What bringest thou to Bethlehem, 
Shepherds from David’s plain? 


“We hold a memory of heavenly light, 

Of singing hosts of angels bright; 

A word of hope for a world of despair, 

Of peace, good-will to us waiting there, 
And waiting not in vain. 

We bring a faith in a holy sign; 

A haste to worship the Child divine; 

Hearts that praise the God above 

Who now has sent this gift of His love. 
This bring we to Bethlehem.” 


What bringest thou to Bethlehem, 
O Wise and Royal Three? 


“We follow a glorious, gleaming Star 
With faith and obedience from afar; 
Gifts both costly and rare we bring 
To Him Who is of kings the King, 

To Him we bow the knee. 

A gift of gold for the royal Son; 
Of frankincense for the Holy One; 
Of bitter balm for the life of woe, 
He is to share with man below. 

This bring we to Bethlehem.” 


What bringest thou to Bethlehem, 
O Herod—haughty one? 


“T bring a hate of all that is good, 
A heart that is evil and sinful and proud, 
A life that is wicked and troubled and 
vile, 
Thoughts that are cruel and cunning and 
guile. 
Mocked and angry, I come. 
I bring defiance of God most high; 
I bring decrees that children must die; 
I bring a sword all bloody and red; 
Sorrow and weeping and terror and 
dread. 
This bring I to Bethlehem.” 


What bringest thou to Bethlehem, 
O Heart, my Heart, to Him? 


“T bring with Mary a joy sublime 
That Christ has come to this heart of 
mine. 
Like Shepherds I bring a faith sincere 
To find my Lord, and worship here 
My Lord at Bethlehem. 
I bring with wise men gifts of the heart; 
A prayer that with Herod I may have no 
part; 
And since Thou givest Thyself to me, 
I give, Lord Jesus, myself to Thee. 
This bring I to Bethlehem.” 


Villa Park, Ill. 
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IN THE ORIENT’S WAR 
AREA 


(Continued from page 2) 


growing nationalism in China have reached 
a crisis in the present conflict. Japan now 
seeks to dominate in the industry and 
commerce of the Orient, which she claims 
as her rightful sphere of special influence. 
Japan feels that she must deal firmly with 
anti-Japanese feeling in China and the 
attitude of non-co-operation with Japan. 
Generalissimo Chiang must be overthrown 
and the Nanking government must be 
“brought to its knees,” and all vestiges of 
anti-Japanism must be eradicated. Japan 
must defend herself against the threat of 
Communism and make China impotent to 
cultivate and accept it. 

In answer to Japan’s claim that she 
needs raw materials and markets, Chinese 
leaders have repeatedly declared that 
China is willing to enter into economic 
co-operation with Japan, to the advantage 
of both, granted that her sovereign rights 
are not impaired. China points to her ma- 
terial and social progress in the last decade 
and the growing strength of her central 
government as sufficient answer to Japan’s 
criticism that she is not able to develop 
her own resources. She believes that she 
has been building a new nation against 
great obstacles upon the foundations of 
her old democratic traditions and has been 
steerirg a middle road between Fascism 
and Communism. China has declared that 
she is ready as ever to settle whatever 
differences she may have with Japan in 
accordance with the principles of inter- 
national law and practice. 


Christians in Japan and China 

The total Protestant membership of the 
churches and missions in Japan in 1936 
was 204,588, or less than one-third of one 
per cent of the total population of 69,254,184. 
More than one-half of the Christians live 
in the large cities. The Christian Church 
in Japan has produced many outstanding 
pastors, educators and other leaders. It is 
estimated that the Protestant churches 
have contacts with a million of Japan’s 
nearly seventy million people. 

In 1935 there was reported 512,872 Prot- 
estant communicants in China, a little more 
than one-tenth of one per cent of the total 
population. The Christian community is 
estimated at about a million. The Roman 
Catholic Church reports a membership of 
2,813,839. The influence of Christian men 
and women in all phases of the new na- 
tional and social life is well known. Chiang 
Kai-shek is a Christian and so is his gifted 
wife. 


War and Christian Missions 


The effect of the armed conflict on mis- 
sions and Christian institutions in China 
has been shattering, especially in the war 
areas. Thousands of churches not in areas 
of fighting will be affected by troop move- 
ments and bombings, by diminished 
sources of native support, by restrictions 
upon normal activities and by the general 
strain of the war. Reports coming to mis- 
sion boards in this country indicate that 
most Chinese workers are facing the sit- 
uation courageously and that there is a 
revival of faith and of the spirit of prayer 
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in many sections. In larger cities inter- 
denominational committees for relief work 
are formed. The National Christian Coun- 
cil of China has appealed for relief funds 
and needed materials for suffering people, 
and mission boards in America are making 
an effort to furnish what is needed. 

The general feeling in China among mis- 
sionaries is that this is not the time to 
desert their Chinese friends and fellow 
workers. The tenor of many letters from 
missionaries is: “We share our work in 
peacetimes with Chinese colleagues; why 
should we not share in time of danger?” 
Some missionaries have been forced by 
circumstances to leave their stations; 
mothers and children have come home to 
America. Most return sailings of mission- 
aries on furlough have been postponed. 


Many missionaries who remain at their 
stations will face difficulties in securing 
money, food shortage and the other de- 
privations and difficulties which come with 
war; yet they consider these as incident 
to their vocation. They are keenly de- 
sirous that violence to any of their num- 
ber resulting from hostilities or damage to 
mission property shall not involve their 
governments in war. There has been only 
one missionary casualty to date. Dr. Frank 
Rawlinson, well-known American mis- 
sionary and editor of the Chinese Recorder, 
was killed by a fragment of a shell in 
Shanghai on August 14. Mrs. Rawlinson, 
returning to the United States, said, “Mis- 
sions must go on!” 


Appeals for China 


Many appeals have been received from 
China from Chinese Christian groups and 
from missionary groups, asking for help 
in relief work and for continued service 
of missionaries in China at this time. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church in America is 
calling upon all pastors and their Sunday 
schools to make contributions during the 
Epiphany season, January 6 to February 
6, for the immediate needs, relief and op- 
portunities of our mission in China. The 
port of Tsingtao and surrounding territory 
is not yet a war zone and may never be 
threatened; but the strain and stress of 
the warfare is deeply affecting Chinese 
Christians. Many refugees, missionaries 
and Chinese, are in Tsingtao. Our hospital 
is called upon for extra service. Building 
operations have been postponed. Mrs. 
Ralph W. Sell and children have come 
home to America from Hankow, where 
the Rev. Mr. Sell feels obliged to remain 
in charge of the Lutheran Publication and 
Mission House. Money has been made 
available for all our missionaries to leave 
for a place of safety, if they are forced to 
evacuate, women and children first. Dr. 
and Mrs. L. G. Cooper are detained in 
India on their way to China; Mrs. W. Mat- 
zat is held in Germany. The Rev. and Mrs. 
Louis Bowers, new missionaries, are to 
remain in America until affairs become 
more settled. To overcome all the difficul- 
ties and provide for any emergency and to 
take advantage immediately of any op- 
portunity arising from the present situa- 
tion or the future development of events, 
the Board asks for a liberal Foreign Mis- 
sion Day offering during the Epiphany 
season which begins next January 6. 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rev. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


TWENTY-SIX POINT six degrees below 
zero on the University of Saskatchewan 
official thermometer November 28! How is 
that for an introduction to cold weather? 
It is the coldest on record here for the 
month of November. “Cold but you don’t 
feel it!” The other day, while on his way 
to lectures at the university one of our 
boys accidentally put his hand to his ear 
and discovered with somewhat of a shock 
that it was stiff as a board; the other one 
was in the same condition. Telling the 
story he said he was afraid to do anything 
about it for fear that a vigorous touch 
would mean a break and loss. He prob- 
ably consulted the university nurse, for his 
ears have survived. Cold, you see, but no 
uncomfortable sensations! That kind of 
weather, however, while it may not make 
us frost-bite conscious, does make us most 
uncomfortably fuel-conscious. Fuel costs 
money! No wonder we had one of the 
pleasantest thrills of the year when we 
received a telegram from Dr. Gould Wickey 
informing us that he had secured a dona- 
tion to cover the cost of an automatic 
stoker for our administration building. At 
this writing workmen are busy trying to 
beat the next cold spell. Then we shall 
have uniform heat at less cost. Many 
thanks to the unknown donor! How such 
kindnesses do encourage us! Kind readers, 
would you not like to increase your per- 
sonal enjoyment as well as add to ours by 
making similar donations? The mail 
brought me a letter a few days ago con- 
taining some United States bills. The 
sender expressed the hope that we might 
be able to use them. Well, try us, folks! 
We are grateful to him and will be to you. 
We need Student Aid funds, for most of 
our students this year are without the 
means to help themselves. Thank you! 


Signs of Encouragement 

Shipments of relief material continue to 
come into Saskatchewan for the relief of 
the drouth-stricken people. For these we 
are very grateful. The action of the Board 
of Inner Missions in voting a generous 
amount of cash for the relief of pastors is 
a source of real joy in these homes. How 
good it is to have such tangible proof of 
the unity of the Church and of the Chris- 
tian love that operates in the Church. So 
long as such things happen we cannot be- 
come cynics, nor can we fail to have our 
faith in God strengthened. Surely we have 
proofs here that God does answer the 
prayers of His people, even beyond their 
expectations. During the month Lutheran 
churches in Saskatoon held a series of 
“Christian Life” services dealing with the 
subject of “Prayer.” The attendance was 
quite good, and I like to think that the 
combination of circumstances must result 
in unusual spiritual enrichment. At the 
closing service Doctor Wickey was also 
present and gave an impressive interpre- 
tation of the Oxford Conference on Faith 
and Order. His personal testimony and 
appeal will not soon be forgotten. I recall 
a challenging trumpet blast of the great 
preacher Talmage: “Hosts of the living 
God, march on!” After all, they have not 
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ceased marching and contending. Christ 
still leads, and under Him we are “Chris- 
tians leagued together to battle for the 
right” and to help one another. 

The interest that is being manifested in 
the “Promotional Plan” of the Church is 
also encouraging. Doctor Wickey gave an 
illuminating address on the subject while 
in Saskatoon, and the Manitoba Synod is 
engaged in the work. It was my privilege 
to visit one of the rather distant parishes 
recently and to preach four times on the 
work outlined in the plan. In another par- 
ish I also found the people eager to do 
what they could, even though they had 
not harvested any crop in their district for 
several years. Unfortunately one cannot 
always commend. Some people are less 
deserving than others. Some undoubtedly 
could do more to help themselves than 
they do. Too often one hears of people 
throughout the country who are receiving 
government relief and are not grateful. 
Their philosophy is: “The world owes us 
a living: why should we work for it?” 
Premier Hepburn of Ontario declared a 
few days ago that work would be provided 
for single men in the lumber camps in the 
northern part of the province and that 
men who decline to accept such labor 
would receive no direct relief. Perhaps 
they will dare him to let them starve. 


Pioneers 


A few weeks ago I was called to the 
deathbed of my eighty-seven-year-old 
mother. I did not get there in time. After 
a strenuous life of labor and utter devo- 
tion to her dear ones she passed away as 
she had lived—in childlike faith in her 
Saviour. It was my sad task, yet great 
privilege to conduct the funeral service. 
Nearly twenty-four years ago I conducted 
a similar service for my father, and 
twenty years ago another for my oldest 
brother. To the number may be added an 
infant son and daughter. Thank God, it is 
well with them all, because of the re- 
deeming work of the Lord Jesus applied 
to them. The life story of my parents is 
almost an epic. They were heroic pioneers 
in the wilderness of Northern Ontario. 
They hewed out for themselves a home in 
the midst of the dense forest, twelve miles 
from the nearest railway station and two 
miles from the nearest neighbor. Roads 
were but trails through the forest and sup- 
plies for the home had to be carried in. 
The house was built of logs hewed from 
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trees near the spot, and little by little 
stump-covered patches of ground were 
brought under cultivation and made to 
yield potatoes, turnips, rye, oats, timothy 
and clover. A cow was secured, and after 
a while a yoke of oxen. Winter and sum- 
mer tools and simple implements were 
wielded lustily. Hemlock bark for tanning 
purposes and hemlock and some pine logs 
were sold each year to provide a little cash 
to secure necessaries that could not be 
grown, nor spun and sewn. Six children 
were born, usually with only a neighbor 
woman present as midwife—there, in the 
heart of the forest! Loneliness? Anxiety? 
Undoubtedly! But I never heard mother 
complaining. She was happy because of 
her family and because she was helping 
build the home for which she and my 
father had yearned in the days when, in 
the motherland, there seemed no prospect 
of anything better than a life of labor for 
others. She worked in the fields and did 
her housework in spare moments. As the 
children grew up they helped when not at 
school. What a tramp to the school through 
the woods—a distance of three miles! No 
church! Father sent to the old country for 
a Luther’s catechism. After some years a 
Lutheran missionary arrived and services 
were held in the town, twelve miles dis- 
tant. One by one we received Lutheran 
confirmation, but our trips to town had ta 
be made on foot or in a heavy lumber 
wagon or sleigh. Times improved: a new 
home was built and then a new barn. Fer- 
tile acres yielded luxuriant crops. I began 
my studies with the ministry in view but 
had to turn aside into the teaching pro- 
fession to support myself. With his home 
completed father died—four months be- 
fore the outbreak of the Great War. So 
often he had prayed that he might not see 
the war that seemed to be coming: his 
prayer was granted. He did not see my 
brother enlist for service and return to 
die. Mother never quite survived the shock 
of separation. Her life became a waiting 
for the reunion. The reunion has taken 
place! “Their works do follow them.” 

Christmas will soon be here. May I take 
this opportunity of extending to all read- 
ers of THE LUTHERAN and to the editor and 
his staff best wishes for a joyful Christmas 
season? We may not like conditions in the 
world, but what would the conditions be 
were there not a Christmas fact and a 
Christmas message? Thank God for Christ- 
mas and for the Christ of Christmas! 


SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY 
NEWS 


_By the Rev. Dallas C. Baer 
The North Branch Conference 


of the Susquehanna Synod convened in 
St. John’s Church, Northumberland, Pa., 
the Rev. Russel J. Crouse pastor, October 
27 and 28. The first session was opened 
with an appropriate Devotional Service by 
the Rev. Walter E. Brown of Danville. Dr. 
T. W. Kretschmann gave an interesting re- 
view of Dr. Henry C. Link’s book, “The 
Return to Religion,’ which was followed 
by a discussion period. 

The Wednesday evening program was 
sponsored by the Brotherhood and con- 
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sisted of a banquet which was well at- 
tended by councilmen, Sunday school of- 
ficers, missionary workers and other 
church and church school officers. Follow- 
ing the banquet the program held in the 
church auditorium was devoted to the pro- 
motional effort of the U. L. C. A. Mr. H.S. 
Stetler, president of the synodical Brother- 
hood, presided. Mr. Dan Smith, Jr., of 
Williamsport, addressed the group on the 
subject, “A Program for the Parish”; the 
Rev. G. R. Heim of Loysville presented 
“The Passions of the Church”; and Mr. 
M. P. Moller of Hagerstown, Md., a mem- 
ber of the Board of Foreign Missions, spoke 
on the theme, “Forward Together.” The 
speakers handled their subjects well and 
supplied the assembled workers with a 
vast fund of information. 

The second day’s program was opened 
with a devotional service led by the Rev. 
Arthur Yeagy, assistant pastor of Zion 
Church, Sunbury. A paper on “Steward- 
ship” was read by the Rev. Dallas C. Baer; 
the Rev. Paul Ashby, pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Shamokin Dam, presented 
the topic, “The Preacher in a World of 
Revolt.” Considerable interest was mani- 
fested in these presentations and they 
were followed by lively discussions in 
which many participated. 

The last devotional service was led by 
the Rev. Joseph M. Janson, pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Sunbury. The Rev. Paul L. 
Reaser, pastor of All Saints’ Church, Kulp- 
mont, presented a paper on “The Value of 
a Church Camp,” and the Rev. E. E. Korte 
of the Snydertown Pastorate stressed in 
his paper “Evangelism in Preaching.” 

It was agreed that greater interest could 
be attained in the sessions of Conference 
if the officers of the various conferences 
of the synod could plan their programs 
together and provide for an exchange of 
speakers. There are able men in all the 
conferences, but under the old system of 
each conference securing its speakers from 
among its own number, there never was 
any opportunity for the men of one synod 
to hear those of another. The North 
Branch Conference officers will make over- 
tures to the other three conferences of 
Susquehanna Synod for the joint planning 
of programs, whereby carefully prepared 
addresses could be given in two or more of 
the conferences by the same speakers. 

The Rev. A. W. Smith, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Berwick, was elected pres- 
ident; the Rev. D. L. Bomboy, Blooms- 
bury, vice-president; and the Rev. E. E. 
Korte, Snydertown, secretary-treasurer. 
The Rev. J. M. Janson of Sunbury was 
nominated as the delegate to the U. L. 
C. A. Convention, and the Rev. H. R. 
Shipe of Berwick, the alternate. Mr. A. J. 
Wintersteen, Danville, was nominated as 
lay delegate to the U. L. C. A. Convention. 


The West Branch Conference 


convened in sixty-ninth annual session in 
St. John’s Church, near Montgomery, the 
Rev. Adam P. Bingaman pastor. The 
theme was, “The Church Moves On.” 
“Like a Mighty Army Moves the Church 
of God.” The Thursday afternoon open- 
ing devotions were in charge of the Rev. 
O. E. Sunday, pastor of Bethany Church, 
Montoursville; greetings were brought by 
the president of synod, I. S. Sassaman, 
D.D. Following a question period. D. D. 
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Burrell, D.D., pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Williamsport, delivered an 
address which was followed by a closing 
prayer by the Rev. W. A. Moser of Liberty. 

The Thursday evening session was set 
aside for the Promotional Program of the 
church. Mr. C. R. Klepfer, vice~president 
of the Brotherhood, Williamsport, presided. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. A. P. 
Bingaman. The president of synod made 
some preliminary statements, after which 
the Rev. G. R. Heim, superintendent of 
Tressler Orphans’ Home, presented a help- 
ful address on “The Passions of the 
Church.” Dr. A. M. Hall, a consecrated 
layman, a member of St. Matthew’s 
Church and the superintendent of its 
church school, Williamsport, gave an in- 
teresting address in which he set forth “A 
Program for the Parish.” Mr. M. P. Moller, 
president of the Moller Organ Company, 
Hagerstown, Md., represented the church 
at large in an address, “Forward To- 
gether.” 

The Friday morning devotions were led 
by the Rev. J. N. Weaver of Lairdsville. 
“The Church and the Bible” was the sub- 
ject of a paper by the Rev. W. C. Hanning, 
pastor of St. Paul’s, Williamsport, and the 
Rev. C. R. James, pastor of Christ Church, 
Milton, presented “The Church and Wor- 
ship,” which was fittingly followed with a 
paper, “The Church and the Sacraments,” 
by the Rev. J. E. Law, pastor of Redeemer 
Church, Williamsport. The officers of Con- 
ference, the Rev H. G. Stuempfle, the Rev. 
H. F. Doebler and the Rev. R. H. Casner, 
conducted the Communion Service. 

The Friday afternoon session was opened 
with prayer by the Rev. Floyd H. Moyer 
of Muncy. The Rev. E. S. Keller of Wat- 
sontown presented the first of three papers 
which constituted a well-integrated pro- 
gram on the assignment, “The Church and 
America”; the Rev. L. G. Shannon, St. 
John’s, Williamsport, “The Church and the 
Changing Social Order”; and “The Church 
of Tomorrow,” by the Rev. V. D. Naugle, 
Christ Church, Lewisburg. The closing 
prayer was offered by the Rev. S. F. Tholan 
of Pottsgrove. 

The closing session appropriately began 
with the Vesper Service in charge of the 
officers. This session was devoted to the 
Parish and Church School, and the ad- 
dress’: was given by the Rev. S. White 
Rhyne, Executive Secretary of the Parish 
and Church School Board, Philadelphia. 

We are indebted to S. N. Carpenter, 
D.D., of McClure for the report of 


The Juniata Conference 

The Juniata Conference met at McClure, 
Pa., in Christ Church, Sanford N. Car- 
penter, D.D., pastor, October 25. The con- 
ference consists of Lutheran congregations 
from Mifflin, Juniata, Perry and Snyder 
counties. There are twenty-five ministers 
enrolled. About 250 members of the sev- 
eral congregations constituting the confer- 
ence met during the day. 

Sessions began at 10.30 A. M. Pastor 
Carpenter and the officers of the confer- 
ence conducted the Service of Holy Com- 
munion. A choir of ministers rendered ef- 
fective service at the communion. The 
Rev. M. C. Drumm, president of the con- 
ference, preached the sermon on _ the 
theme, “The Kind of Religion the World 
Needs Today.” It was a very able dis- 
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course which stressed the Christian funda- 
mentals as the cure for the social ills of 
the day in contrast with the nostrums and 
isms which politicians and materialists 
seek to foist upon the world. 

In view of. the possible re-alignment and 
change of base of conference, due to the 
contemplated union of the East Pennsyl- 
vania, West Pennsylvania, Alleghany, and 
Susquehanna Synods, Conference did not 
take very seriously the report of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of Constitution whose 
task was to bring up to date an instru- 
ment which has served since 1869. The 
greater part of the afternoon was given 
over to the discussion of the Five-year 
Plan, under the capable direction of the 
Rev. S. White Rhyne, executive secretary 
of the Parish and Church School Board. 
There was in evidence a disposition en- 
thusiastically to accept the plan as a 
means of check-up for the congregations 
to find themselves and learn the way to a 
higher plane and nobler progress. 

The ladies of Christ Church served an 
excellent banquet in the evening to 106 
of the delegates assembled. Mr. Henry 
Stetler, president of the Brotherhood of 
the synod, presented the cause of the Iron 
Mountain School in Virginia. 

The evening session was an inspirational 
rally for the Promotion Plan of the church 
under the direction and arrangement of 
the Lutheran Brotherhood. President 
Drumm called upon Ira S. Sassaman, D.D., 
president of the Susquehanna Synod, who 
in a short, clear statement, presented the 
objectives of the plan. The Rev. G. R. 
Heim, superintendent of Tressler Orphans’ 
Home, Loysville, Pa., followed with a 
stirring appeal for advance along all lines 
of constructive and practicai evangelism 
so near to the heart of the Master and so 
essential to the progress of the church, in 
an address on “The Passions of the 
Church.” Mr. Dan Smith of Williamsport 
gave a “straight from the shoulder” talk 
on “A Program for the Parish.” He made 
a suggestion as per the apportionment for 
the great “causes” of the church which, 
if generally adopted, might work a rev- 
olution in congregational giving. He said: 
“Were I a pastor of a church which did 
not put forth its very best effort to meet 
the apportionment for the benevolent and 
beneficent causes of the church, I would 
refuse to go to synod, but would return 
to my church and say, ‘I am ashamed to 
go to synod and confess your indiffer- 
ence.’” 

Mr. M. P. Moller, Jr., closed the discus- 
sions with a faithful presentation of the 
theme, “Forward Together.” He convinc- 
ingly demonstrated that the success of the 
church in all her progress and work de- 
pended on her congregations, her mem- 
bers, and factors going forward together 
with the whole program of the church. 

The congregation gathered an offering 
of $42 for the Iron Mountain School. The 
former officers were re-elected: the Rev. 
M. C. Drumm, president; the Rev. Lee S. 
Deppen, secretary; and the Rev. Reed 
Bingaman, treasurer. The Rev. Glenn 
Foulk and Major Hohman were nominated 
delegates to the convention of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

The consensus of opinion was that this 
conference was the most practical and up- 
lifting ever held. 
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R. C. A. BROADCAST 
By the Rey. Carl Driscoll 


SINCE THE LAST DATE the Richland-Craw- 
ford-Ashland Broadcasting Company 
“went on the air” the forthcoming events 
announced have come to pass. The Work- 
ers’ Conference held in two Mansfield 
churches was both educational and in- 
spirational, but none too well attended at 
the afternoon sessions. Much good always 
comes from such group conferences, but 
we are persuaded that the responsibility 
for the promotion of the objectives stated 
in the Workers’ Conference will continue 
to rest with the individual pastors. The 
‘ success of the larger conference will de- 
pend largely on the pastor’s efforts in his 
own congregation. The Pastors’ Plan Book 
and the literature sent out by the various 
boards and agencies for special emphasis 
during the church seasons should be a 
fine help in accomplishing these objectives. 


Two Reformation Rallies were held in 
this territory, and were well attended. Dr. 
A. J. Holl of Pittsburgh delivered a chal- 
lenging message at the service held in 
First Church, Mansfield, and Dr. W. M. 
Hackenburg of Zanesville, Ohio, brought 
the sermon to those assembled in the west- 
ern part of this territory. 


Capacity congregations filled the new 
St. John’s Church at Perrysville for its 
dedication services November 14. The 
Rev. George M. Schrack is pastor of the 
congregation. Dr. Joseph Sittler, president 
of the Ohio Synod, delivered the sermon 
in the morning. Dr. Arthur H. Smith, pas- 
tor of Trinity Church, Ashland, and widely 
recognized as an authority on Lutheran 
history in Ohio, was the speaker in the 
afternoon. Visiting clergymen from the 
surrounding territory added their com- 
mendation to the other fine words spoken 
in behalf of the congregation. The struc- 
ture, built at a cost of $16,000, came as a 
result of the merger of two congrega- 
tions after one was condemned, since it 
was in the flood area created by a Con- 
servancy Dam. With the parish and the 
work unified, the task will be lessened, 
and the new spirit thus created will have 
far-reaching effects. 


Our Lutheran Ministerial Association is 
now following this procedure in its monthly 
meetings. One pastor is selected to give 
a book review. Another pastor is desig- 
nated as the “Devil’s Advocate,” and a 
“warm” discussion is the result. 


During the Epiphany season, congrega- 
tions of Ohio will have the opportunity 
of hearing and meeting the Rev. M. L. 
Dolbeer, an Ohio missionary to India. Mr. 
Dolbeer was born in the parsonage at 
Lucas. October 24, 1937, after wandering 
all over the earth, he came back to his 
birthplace for the first time. During his 
visit he preached in both congregations 
of the parish, and gave an illustrated lec- 
ture in the evening for the Thank Offering 
Service of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. Mr. Dolbeer is a sincere and con- 
secrated missionary, and is doing a fine 
work in the foreign field. Many of our 
people afterwards remarked that his pres- 
entation of the Foreign Mission work was 
the finest they have ever heard. We know 
that other congregations have a fine ex- 
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perience awaiting them when they meet 
him. 

The death of Dr. Paul W. Koller brought 
sorrow to many people in and around 
Mansfield. From 1912 until 1920, Dr. 
Koller was pastor of St. Luke’s Church, 
Mansfield, where he established himself 
in the hearts of those within and beyond 
his congregation. He left there in 1920 to 
become Ohio Synod’s first full-time pres- 
ident. Since becoming Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions he 
has continued to return to Ohio for the 
annual synodical meetings. Little did we 
know that his attendance at synod last 
May would be his last meeting with us. 
We join with the entire church in express- 
ing our condolences to his beloved family. 


Among the Congregations 


North Robinson Lutheran Church had 
an unusual service November 7, Pastor 
W. H. Baker reports. First, there were 
four adult baptisms, then six others were 
received into the church by profession of 
faith. After this ten children were bap- 
tized, then the confirmation of a class of 
nine followed. This was unusual for this 
small congregation which had twenty-six 
members when the present pastor came 
four years ago, and these nineteen new 
members bring the number to sixty. These 
fourteen baptisms added to the twenty in 
the past four years show the interest in 
the gospel in this rural parish. The other 
two congregations of the parish are larger 
and also doing well. 


Progress is being made in Crawford 
County and vicinity in the use of the Com- 
mon Service Book and Hymnal. The latest 
church to begin its use is Lost Creek, the 
Rev. W. H. Baker pastor. Beginning the 
first Sunday in Advent, North Robinson 
Church of this parish has been using it 
for a year, and the other congregation 
uses the Common Service in pamphlet 
form with the Book of Worship. Many 
other churches have secured the Common 
Service Hymnal in the past five years. 


A committee representing the United 
Lutheran churches of Crawford County 
and vicinity have planned the following 
activities for the coming months: 

1. A Mother’s and Daughter’s Banquet 
to be held in Sulphur Springs in January. 

2. A Father’s and Son’s Banquet to be 
held in Nevada Church in February. 

3. A Youth Conference to be held in 
the Crestline Lutheran Church in April. 

4. A Choir Festival to be held in St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Bucyrus, the 
third Sunday in May. Similar meetings 
were held this past year with great en- 
thusiasm. The Choir Festival presented 
appropriate selections for each season of 
the Church Year in an impressive man- 
ner, and 200 voices rang out with “Now 
thank ye all our God, with hearts and 
hands, and voices.” 


The Rev. Herman L. Gilbert completed 
five years of service at St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church of Mansfield the first Sunday of 
December. During his pastorate there, 100 
new members have been added to the con- 
gregation, and forty-three members have 
been restored to communicant member- 
ship. We wish him and his wife continued 
success in their work. 
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A second anniversary observed Decem- 
ber 5 was the sixteenth anniversary of the 
Rev. Charles F. Sheriffs pastorate of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Mansfield. Dr. E. E. 


-Flack of Hamma Divinity School was the 


preacher for the Sunday morning service. 
During this pastorate the mortgage and 
indebtedness has been canceled, and the 
membership has been substantially in- 
creased. Pastor Sheriff received his the- 
ological training at Hamma Divinity. He 
will receive the degree of Master of Sa- 
cred Theology from Oberlin College next 
spring. 


MILWAUKEE NOTES 
By Hugh Sharp 


TWENTY YEARS AGO on July 8, the Rev. 
C. P. Weiskotten, a field missionary for the 
Synod of the Northwest, erected a tent at 
the corner of what was then Fifteenth and 
Davis Streets on the extreme north side 
of the city and by means of small, cheaply 
printed handbills circulated throughout 
the neighborhood, called attention to a 
contemplated church. : 

From that first small gathering of per- 
sons interested in seeing an English Lu- 
theran Church started has grown what is 
now Incarnation Church, worshiping in a 
beautiful stone edifice at Fifteenth Street, 
North, and Keefe Avenue, West. From the 
little Sunday school, organized on the very 
first day and taught by volunteer teachers 
from Redeemer, Epiphany and Reforma- 
tion churches, has grown a school: that 
overflows into the main auditorium. Six 
hundred members are now enrolled in the 
congregation. 

In November of that same year the little 
group of worshipers moved to a small 
frame chapel. The inspiration of having 
what was then a fine place of worship 
prompted the desire to organize, with 
thirty-four members. On July 7 of the 
next year the first class was confirmed and 
the first baptism solemnized. On its sec- 
ond anniversary, July 8, 1919, the church 
had been without a pastor for several 
months, due to dissension over the lodge 
question. A number of members were lost, 
but those who remained were determined 
to carry on and sent a unanimous call to 
the Rev. E. L. Moerke, then at Springfield, 
Ohio, who held his first service August 31 
of the same year. 

From then on there has been continuous 
growth. In one year the church member- 
ship had grown to 126 and the Sunday 
school to 165. In April 1921, the congre- 
gation had so far outgrown the little bun- 
galow quarters, that it voted to erect a 
church. The cornerstone was iaid October 
29, 1922, and one year later elaborate ded- 
ication services were held. Three years 
later the congregation of Incarnation be- 
came self-supporting. 

Twentieth anniversary services started 
Thursday evening, November 18, when the 
Rev. John I. Meck, pastor of Holy Com- 
munion, Racine, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Conference of the Northwest Synod, 
preached the sermon, and Pastor Earl 
Johnson of Jackson Park, Milwaukee, a 
son of the congregation, conducted the 
service. 

On the following Sunday two services 
continued the celebration. In the morning 
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John F. Seibert, D.D., assistant general 
superintendent of the Board of American 
Missions, preached, and in the evening a 
community service was held with the Rev. 
E. E. Horth of Simpson Methodist Epis- 
copal congregation as the guest speaker. 
Special music by two fine Incarnation 
choirs under the direction of their new 
director, Henry R. Schmechel, aided by 
Howard Thiedt, organist, lent inspiration 
to the great occasion. 

Incarnation, like many other churches, 
struggled with a heavy financial burden 
that almost overwhelmed the entire enter- 
prise several years ago, but through the 
wise counsel of its pastor and laymen sat- 
isfactory arrangements were made for re- 
financing that lowered both principal and 
interest and gave the congregation renewed 
determination to go on. During the past 
year, the members carried out a painting 
and repair project of about $1,300 paid for 
by voluntary contributions. 


Dr. Bockelman Recovered 


Friends of E. Bockelmann, D.D., from 
former Ohio and Canadian parishes, will 
be glad to learn that he has fully recovered 
from injuries sustained in a fall during his 
recent Canadian trip, and that he and Mrs. 
Bockelmann are well and active. The ven- 
erable patriarch came to Milwaukee after 
his retirement, to be near his daughter and 
son-in-law, the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Zinck. But if he came here for the pur- 
pose of seeking rest and quiet he reckoned 
not with the possibilities of his place of 
retirement. For he has been in constant 
demand all over the territory of the Wis- 
consin Conference and has been very gra- 
cious about caring for the multitude of 
supply demands that have been made upon 
him. In fact, he might as well have taken 
a regular pastorate. His most recent major 
assignment was preaching the German ser- 
mon at the anniversary services held in 
Golgotha Church, the Rev. Gottfried 
Kempf pastor. The folks at Redeemer 
Church have come to love this grand old 
couple, for it is here they make their home 
and where Pastor Bockelmann frequently 
is called to be a second assistant at the 
large communion services that tax the 
physical capacities of the regular pastor, 
Dr. Zinck, and his assistant, the Rev. H. 
Stanley Holman. 


Milwaukee was honored recently with 
the meeting of the American Lutheran 
Church, which held its meetings in St. 
Paul’s, the Rev. K. A. Hoessel pastor. The 
principal item of business was the adop- 
tion of the 1938 budget. This was finally 
set at $820,000, or $40,000 more than for 
1937. American Mission activities were 
allotted $241,625; education, $205,000; for- 
eign missions, $102,000; mission work in 
Canada, including rehabilitation in the 
drought area of Saskatchewan, $35,000; 
church service, $43,600; administration, 
$34,200; home mission work in Wisconsin, 
$8,500; charities, $39,000; and for retired 
pastors, $59,225. 


Occupying New Territory 
Tn line with its policy of increasing mis- 
sionary activities within its territory the 
Wisconsin Conference of the Synod of the 
Northwest delegated a group of pastors to 
make a canvass in the city of Plymouth, 
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located about half way between Sheboygan . 


and Fond du Lac and in the middle por- 
tion of the state. 

This new method of ascertaining the 
practicability of starting congregational 
work in new territory has been tried suc- 
cessfully before by this conference. It en- 
ables a group of clerics to accomplish a 
big task in a short time efficiently through 
concerted effort. The group that par- 
ticipated in the Plymouth probe was 
headed by none other than the president 
of the synod, R. H. Gerberding, D.D., and 
his aide, the Rev. John I. Meck, Holy Com- 
munion, Racine, president of the Wisconsin 
Conference. 

The workers were Pastors Amos G. 
Streich, Pentecost; Paul R. Siebert, D.D., 
Reformation; A. “Christy” Baughman, 
Nativity; David H. Bucks, Washington 
Park; Earl J. Johnson, Jackson Park; H. 
Stanley Holman, Redeemer; R. Bertram 
Reed, St. Peter’s; Erwin A. Wendt, Epiph- 
any; Gottfried Kempf, Golgotha, all of 
Milwaukee; Dwight H. Shelhart, St. John’s, 
Beaver Dam; George B. McCreary, First 
United, Sheboygan; E. R. Wicklund, St. 
John’s, Oshkosh; Paul A. Feustel, Zion, 
Horicon; Charles A. Miley, First Lutheran, 
West Allis; and William E. Niebling, St. 
Matthew’s, Wauwatosa, president of the 
Milwaukee U. L. C. A. Ministerium. 

Milwaukee churches joined in a united 
service to commemorate Reformation Day 
appropriately in the church of that name 
pastored by Dr. Paul R. Siebert, our largest 
northwest-side congregation. The edifice 
was crowded to normal but it did not strike 
the writer as being the outpour of U. L. 
C. A. Lutherans that should be represented 
on an occasion of this kind. There still 
was plenty of reserve capacity unoccupied. 

The speaker was Paul Hoerlein Roth, 
D.D., president of Northwestern Lutheran 
Seminary of Minneapolis, who delivered a 
splendid Reformation sermon. The litur- 
gical service was conducted by the Rev. 
W. E. Niebling, president of the Milwaukee 
Ministerium. 

An event of rather unusual character in 
the Lutheran social world was an old-time 
choir party held by Redeemer’s musical 
organization under the direction of Mrs. 
H. Allen. The event served to introduce 
the new director, Silas Boyd, The inter- 
esting feature of the affair was the pres- 
ence of practically all of the singers who 
participated in the church choir activities 
during its almost forty-seven years of ex- 
istence, and the crowning event was the 
singing of several numbers by the “old- 
sters.” Many a youngster sat up in sur- 
prise at the quality of the choral rendition. 


PROFESSOR AT WATERLOO 


The Rev. Harold L. Creager has been 
elected to fill the vacancy in the Depart- 
ment of the Old Testament at Waterloo 
Seminary, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada, 
created by the retirement of Professor 
Sandrock because of ill health. Mr. 
Creager was graduated from Gettysburg 
Seminary in 1922 and has held pastorates 
in New York City, Catawissa, Pa., and 
Palmyra, N. J. In addition to his pastoral 
work he has had teaching experience, and 
for two years was professor of Old Testa- 
ment in Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove, Pa. 
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THE OLDEST JUNIOR 


Junior Luther League of Pittsburgh Has 
Fortieth Anniversary 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


A CELEBRATION which may have more 
than Pittsburgh interest was the fortieth 
anniversary, October 22 and 24, of the 
Junior Luther League of Grace Church, 
North Side, Pittsburgh, the Rev. George 
J. Muller pastor. 


The First Junior Luther League 


The organization thus celebrating forty 
years of continuous history is the oldest 
Junior Luther League in the United Lu- 
theran Church. The junior society organ- 
ized in Grace Church, Reading, Pa., runs 
the Pittsburgh group very close, the dif- 
ference being a mere matter of days, it 
seems, while a third group organized at 
Penn, Westmoreland County, came along 
very soon after these two pioneer or- 
ganizations. 

This fortieth anniversary had several 
features to give it distinction. In all these 
years the League has had only one super- 
intendent, Mr. Charles W. Fuhr, who for 
a decade has been treasurer of the Luther 
League of America. Those who have been 
graduated through this junior society into 
more advanced stations of service to the 
Church form an interesting study, for if 
the proof of the pudding be in the eating, 
the proof of the Junior Luther League’s 
program surely lies in its influence upon 
those who have been enrolled in it. It is 
most interesting that the first Junior Lu- 
ther League still continues activity; the 
story of what it has done may be ex- 
amined with profit. 


The Anniversary Programs 

October 22 was exactly forty years from 
the first meeting in 1897. The feature of 
the anniversary program was a reproduc- 
tion of that first meeting under the direc- 
tion of Lillian Geib and Edward Schmidt. 
Present at this program, and speaking to 
the large group which completely filled the 
Neighborhood Room, were Henry H. Bag- 
ger, D.D., president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod; Miss Brenda Mehlhouse, Executive 
Secretary, Junior Department, Luther 
League of America; Mr. and Mrs. E. Erwin 
Deuber; Miss Elma Eichenberg; and Mr. 
William Eichenberg. Mr. Charles W. Fuhr 
received a surprise gift in recognition of 
his work as first and only superintendent 
of the League. 

The service on Sunday afternoon 
brought together a large congregation, 
many being former members of the League 
and of the congregation. Pastor Muller 
had charge of the devotional service. The 
Memorial Service was in charge of the 
Rev. L. W. Rupp, Prospect, Pa., a mem- 
ber of the Pittsburgh District Luther 
League Executive Committee. 

The speaking portion of the anniversary 
service was in charge of Mr. Robert Rem- 
ensnyder, who first introduced Miss Fern 
Hohman, junior vice-president, and then 
Mr. Fuhr. Miss Fay Smoulder, president 
of the Junior League, took part in the 
Memorial Service. The speaker of the day 
was Mr. John G. Kurzenknabe, Harrisburg, 
Pa., president of the Luther League of 
America. 
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After the address a number of the vis- 
itors added remarks and congratulatory 
greetings, including Miss Mehlhouse; Mrs. 
Swavely, Reading, Pennsylvania’s Junior 
League Secretary; Miss Rose Heurich, 
Pittsburgh District Junior League Super- 
intendent; Mr. Carl Beisecker, president of 
the Pittsburgh District; and Miss Mary 
Schultz, Warren, Pa. a former parish 
worker in the Spring Garden field. 

A comprehensive display of handwork 
and materials dating from the first meet- 
ing in 1897 held the attention of the vis- 
itors to these interesting services. 


High Lights of History 

Upon interviewing Mr. Fuhr we discover 
that the Junior Luther League was the 
child of necessity. The Luther League it- 
self was very new, having recently been 
organized at the Pittsburgh convention. 
The young people in the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict perceived from the first that some- 
thing needed to be done for all in a wider 
program than the seniors could at the be- 
ginning supply. Therefore Grace Church, 
North Side, decided to gather juniors into 
a separate society and authorized Miss 
Alice Crickenberg, with Charles W. Fuhr, 
Senior President, to carry the plan into 
effect. Thirteen girls came to the first 
meeting, October 22, 1897. The first devo- 
tional service the following Sunday had 
an attendance of twenty-five. 

There were of course no topics or helps. 
For the first programs questions and an- 
swers on St. Matthew were used. Further 
topics were worked out by experiment, 
leading to the publication of a booklet 
containing Daily Bible Readings for 
Juniors. This guide, first prepared in Oc- 
tober 1899, had by March 1906, grown into 
a Junior Topic Quarterly which continued 
until the Luther League of America had 
supplanted it by material from their Junior 
Department. 

In May 1890 the Grace Junior League 
became a full member of the Pittsburgh 
District, and at Christmas of that year be- 
gan the practise of remembering each 
child at the Zelienople Orphans’ Home with 
a gift, continuing this practice until 1927, 
when instead a Thanksgiving program for 
the Home was scheduled for each year. 

In May 1902 this Junior League success- 
fully entertained a convention of the 
Pittsburgh District, and on November 10, 
1903, entertained the first “Junior League 
Rally” to be held in the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict, with seven organizations repre- 
sented. 

On Easter 1905 the League introduced 
the six o’clock Matin Service into the 
church, and with it the vested choir. The 
same year Christmas Matins was intro- 
duced, and for twenty years both services 
were sponsored by the juniors. 

For ten years, beginning 1912, a junior 
newspaper was published. In 1913 duplex 
envelopes were introduced and are in reg- 
ular use. In the summer of 1913 the “Har- 
mony Excursions” to the Zelienople Or- 
phans’ Home were inaugurated, which be- 
came annual events until the Harmony 
Company abandoned its electric railway 
service. 

On September 21, 1922, at the conven- 
tion of the Luther League of America in 
York, Pa., a Grace Church junior ap- 
peared on the convention program speak- 
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ing on Junior Luther League work. On 
June 13, 1925, this League, with five others, 
organized Branch Five, one of the first 
distinctively junior branches on record. 

The missionary service of Grace Church 
Junior Luther League has included many 
things. For many years the League has 
supplied all necessary topic materials for 
the Luther Leagues at the Orphans’ Home 
in Zelienople, Pa., and at the Church of 
Our Saviour, Catano, Puerto Rico. 

From the founding of the League in 
1897 to 1930 Charles W. Fuhr served as 
the superintendent, as indeed he still does. 
In that year, however, Mr. Fuhr’s increas- 
ing activities for the general Luther League 
work led to the appointment of Miss Anna 
L. Geib as the active superintendent. In 
October 1934 Miss Lillian E. Geib and Mr. 
Edward Schmidt became superintendents, 
the former in charge of “Little Juniors,” 
and the latter supervising the older group. 
In these later years a new activity ap- 
peared, not part of the Grace Church 
League’s history, yet impossible to be 
separated entirely from it, the North Side 
Training School for Junior Workers. This 
very unusual school grew out of Mr. Fuhr’s 
experience with the Grace Church juniors, 
and other junior societies as well. 

In all over 1,100 have been enrolled in 
the Junior League of Grace Church. Of 
the twelve members now comprising the 
Grace Church Council, six have graduated 
from the Junior League. Of the twenty 
officers and teachers of the Sunday school 
sixteen have had Junior League training. 
The church field is one assuming more 
and more those characteristics of “down 
town” complexion which bring problems 
as the church families move out into the 
suburbs. This fact adds to the interest in 
the junior society which has maintained 
itself under such a circumstance con- 
tinuously for the forty years. The in- 
fluence of the work done appears in all the 
parishes to which Spring Garden Avenue 
families have gone. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
NEWS 
By the Rev. Irwin W. Gernert 


THE “BABY” SYNOD is making progress 
these days, with two congregations in the 
midst of building new churches. 

At Paducah, Ky., when the flood had 
swept away their chapel, the congregation, 
upon the advice of the Inner Mission 
Board, decided to build a new church in 
a better residential neighborhood. The 
cornerstone was laid by the pastor, the 
Rev. Ivan Ross. At Covington likewise a 
cornerstone was laid by Pastor Lorin L. 
Spenny assisted by the vice-president of 
the synod, the Rev. C. A. Robertson. These 
two mission congregations will soon be 
housed in their new churchly buildings. 


At Louisville, St. Mark’s congregation, 
the Rev. A. G. Belles pastor, is arranging 
to build a new parsonage, synod having 
voted them $1,000 towards the same. 


At Shelbyville, Tenn., the Rev. Howard 
Wessling, was installed November 21 pas- 
tor of the Shelbyville Parish. The pastor 
is planning to hold a service on Christmas 
Day in the city. 
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In Nashville, Tenn., the pastor of the 
First Church recently. celebrated his fif- 
teenth anniversary as pastor of this con- 
gregation. He was remembered with gifts 
by the various organizations of the church, 
and the church council presented him with 
a purse from them personally. 


At Memorial, Nashville, Tenn., the Rev. 
J. A. Laughbaum recently held a Preach- 
ing Mission with various pastors of the 
synod assisting. The modern circuit rider 
is one of the synod who recently preached 
in his own congregation at the morning 
hour of worship, and then took an aero- 
plane to a place two hundred miles away 
to preach at the 120th anniversary service 
of Christ Church, Jeffersontown, Ky. 

Two of the synod’s young men are at 
Wittenberg College preparing for the min- 
istry. There are no vacancies within the 
bounds of synod, and the Board of Mis- 
sions has petitioned the Department of 
Survey of the Board of American Missions 
to make a study of six important points 
within the territory. 

Every pastor and congregation ordered 
the literature from the Laymen’s Move- 
ment and are using it. Wonderful meet- 
ings were held in the large centers of 
synod for the Promotional Program. Mes- 
sages were brought by Dr. G. E. Swoyer 
and the Rev. A. M. Huffman. We have 
every reason to believe large results will 
begin to show themselves because of these 
meetings. 


ORGAN DEDICATED IN 
MECHANICSBURG 

A NEW electro-pneumatic organ, made 
by M. P. Moller, Inc., has been installed in 
Trinity Church, Mechanicsburg, Pa., M. R. 
Hamsher, D.D., pastor. It was dedicated 
Sunday morning, November 21, the ser- 
mon being preached by the Rev. Dr. A. R. 
Wentz of Gettysburg. At the Vesper Serv- 
ice special organ numbers were played by 
Miss Helen Runkle of Harrisburg and an 
augmented choir sang several choral num- 
bers. An organ recital was given by Mr. 
Alfred C. Kuschwa of St. Stephen’s Cathe- 
dral, Harrisburg, on Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 23. 

The instrument is a two-manual pipe 
organ of the latest design, especially 
planned for Trinity Church. Its stops in- 
clude the chimes, the harp and vox hu- 
mana. The first two named are special 
memorials—the chimes being given by 
Mrs. Sarah K. Beetem of Carlisle in mem- 
ory of Col. D. H. Kimmel and his wife 
Catherine Kimmel, and the harp by 
Messrs. Bailey, Forrest and Harry Mercer 
and Mrs. Jessie Mercer Gerber, in mem- 
ory of their parents, H. H. Mercer, Esq., 
and his wife, Mrs. Hannah E. Mercer. 
In addition a cash contribution was given 
by Miss Blanche Williams in memory of 
her sister, Miss Gertrude Williams; a 
legacy of $1,125 by Mr. Charles Senseman 
was used in his memory; and Class No. 4 
in the Sunday school contributed the 
Dulciana Combination in memory of the 
members of this woman’s class who have 
gone to their reward. 

The splendid workmanship and beauti- 
ful tone quality of this organ have brought 
joy to the congregation. The larger part 
of its total cost of $5,050 has been paid. 
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BUILDING PROGRAM 
COMPLETED 


Christ Church, Allentown, Pa., a Model 
Church Plant 


Christ Church, Allentown, Pa., was re- 
dedicated November 14 after extensive 
renovations had been made. The sermon 
in the morning was preached by Prof. 
E. E. Fischer, D.D., of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Philadelphia, who 
was the second pastor of the church (1913- 
1920) and in the evening by E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, D.D., president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. 

This church was first opened for wor- 
ship September 25, 1907, during the pas- 
torate of the Rev. Charles M. Jacobs. In 
renovating the interior at this time the 
committee kept constantly in mind the 
preservation of the original beauty, color 
scheme and richness of decoration. The 
chancel has been greatly enlarged, the 
choir stalls rearranged, the nave re- 
frescoed and recarpeted, and the seating 
capacity increased to 775 persons. The or- 
gan is being rebuilt and will be ready for 
use by Christmas. 

The 1937 building program of the con- 
gregation included the alteration of the 
former chapel, which was completed in 
October 1937, and the erection of the 
church house of Collegiate Gothic archi- 
tecture, 122 x 57 feet in dimensions, and 
three stories high. The church house, to- 
gether with the chapel, will accommodate 
a school of 1,500 pupils and provide indi- 
vidual classrooms for all ages. With this 
enlarged, complete, modern church prop- 
erty, including a fine parsonage, the con- 
gregation possesses one of the most beau- 
tiful, best equipped and up-to-date plants 
in the United Lutheran Church in America. 

Since its organization in 1904 this con- 
gregation has grown from sixty charter 
members to 1,675 members. The pastors 
have been Dr. Charles M. Jacobs, Dr. Emil 
E. Fischer, and Dr. G. Harold Kinard since 
1921. Four sons of the congregation have 
entered the gospel ministry—the Rev. Paul 
F. Spieker, the Rev. William Berkemeyer, 
the Rev. Nevin Gerhard, and the Rev. 
Charles Ruloff. Mr. George F. Daum be- 
came assistant pastor July 1, 1937. The 
Rev. H. H. Moyer of India is the congre- 
gation’s pastor in the foreign field. 


KREPS MEMORIAL DED- 
ICATED 


$5,000 Contributed by Women Toward 
Mission at Anderson, S. C. 


Holy Trinity (Kreps Memorial) Church, 
Anderson, S. C., was dedicated November 
twenty-eighth. 

The service was in charge of the Rev. 
Edgar Z. Pence, president of the Synod of 
South Carolina. The dedicatory sermon 
was delivered by the Rev. Thomas F. 
Suber, who was president of synod at the 
time the church was organized February 
23, 1936. Miss Marie Heinsohn, president 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
South Carolina Synod, brought greetings 
from that organization. It was this group 
that contributed $5,000 in memory of the 
late Mrs. M. O. J. Kreps to be used in the 
construction of the edifice. The Rev. Alton 
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C. Clark, pastor, recognized gifts and 
memorials, and spoke briefly in commend- 
ing the congregation for its loyalty and 
co-operation during the building and 
thanked friends for their splendid inter- 
est and support. The entire service was 
broadcast over Radio Station WAIM. 

The handsome building, which is valued 
by experts at $18,000 but which was built 
and furnished for $11,500, is constructed 
of sand-finished brick trimmed in Indiana 
limestone. The first floor contains the au- 
ditorium with a seating capacity of 225, 
a spacious chancel and sanctuary, the 
choir room, the pastor’s office, and two 
Sunday school rooms on either side of the 
vestibule. A feature that adds much to 
the worshipfulness of the structure is the 
cathedral stained glass windows in which 
are portrayed eight scenes in the life of 
Christ. 

The plans were drawn by Charles A. 
Scheuringer of the Committee on Archi- 
tecture of the U. L. C. A. Fred B. Led- 
better served as supervising architect with 
A. J. Cromer as general superintendent. 

Holy Trinity is a mission congregation. 
Since its organization the Board has as- 
sisted in paying the pastor’s salary, and 
also granted a loan to be used in the 
building. 

The first service held by the Lutherans 
in the city, the fifth largest city in South 
Carolina, was held but little more than 
two years ago. At that service, there were 
ten present, including the preacher. Since 
that time the membership has grown con- 
sistently. The parish register shows that 
twenty adults have been added to the roll 
since the first of January 1937; six have 
been lost. The total confirmed member- 
ship is forty-eight. 

The nearest Lutheran church to Ander- 
son is thirty-two miles distant. The pop- 
ulation of Anderson is 28,000. The need 
of the congregation is evident. 


CHURCH DEDICATED AT 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


THE BEAUTIFUL Church of Our Saviour, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., was dedicated No- 
vember 21, and special services were held 
during the following week and the Thurs- 
day evening preceding. The pastor, the 
Rev. B. J. Stecker, and the congregation 
are rejoicing in their new church, the ded- 
ication services of which were described 
in THE LUTHERAN under date of December 
fifteenth. 

The congregation was established with 
a charter membership of forty-seven, Sep- 
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CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR, 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
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Better Choir Music 


‘. . . with singleness of purpose, the Choir 
Library, Inc., has pursued the policy of pub- 
lishing the best standard anthems available 
...in volume form...at extremely reason- 
able prices (averaging less than two cents an 
anthem). An announcement,—or, perhaps, an 
actual examination of the music itself,—will 
convince you. 

Address the CHOIR LIBRARY, INC., 200 
Wallace Building, LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Insist on the ORIGINAL. Thirty- 7 
nine Years’ Supremacy. Never 
equalled. Condensed Thought. Digest 
and Text of Lesson. Attendance 
Record. Other Features. 
Flexible Binding. 35c Postpaid. 
F, H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WHEN YOU VISIT 
PHILADELPHIA 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You at 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN 


“The Friendly 
Church” 


16th and Jefferson 
j Streets. 


Dr. Ross Stover Will Speak 
10:00 A. M. Sunday School. 

11:00 A. M. Morning Worship (WDAS). 
7:15 P. M. Evening Musical. 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service. 

THURSDAY NIGHT—7 :30— 

That Great Mid-Week Service (WDAS). 
A Host of People 

Turning Their Faces Christward 


tember 28, 1924. At the end of the first 
decade they were still worshiping in the 
basement of the church. June 27, 1937, 
the cornerstone of the new church was 
laid, and six months later the church was 
completed. 

The church is built in the Gothic style of 
architecture, and was planned by the firm 
of Parkinson and Dockendorff of LaCrosse, 
Wis. In designing the interior and in the 
selection of colors, one thought was kept 
in mind—to create a spirit of devotion, an 
atmosphere in which every part of the 
church was merged into one of spiritual 
anticipation. Here weary and sorrowing 
might find rest and comfort, those in 
doubt, assurance, and men and women 
might find inspiration. 

The center of interest is the chancel, and 
at its highest point, the altar. The eyes 
of the worshiper are drawn toward the 
center panel of the altar in which a six- 
foot reproduction of DaVinci’s “Last Sup- 
per” rests. The chancel furniture is rich 
in symbolism, as are the windows—gifts 
of members and friends. The colors of the 
church are in soft, warm effects: deep 
browns in ceiling and floor, pastel shades 
of ivory for the walls, cathedral brown 
for the furnishings. A number of “note- 
worthy stones” find place in the structure, 
coming from the world’s historic churches 
and historic places of Christianity. 
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EDUCATIONAL UNIT AT 
MILLERSBURG, OHIO 


WiTH A SERVICE of Thanksgiving held 
November 14, Trinity Church, Millersburg, 
Ohio, dedicated its new Religious Educa- 
tion Unit. Constructed to meet the grow- 
ing needs of the educational tasks, this 
unit provides opportunity for teaching, for 
expressional activities, for fellowship. In- 
dividual classrooms, an assembly room and 
stage, kitchen facilities, and a new heating 
unit and air-conditioning plant are in- 
cluded. In addition, the church auditorium 
has been redecorated and the primary 
rooms remodeled. Approaching its centen- 
nial year, this congregation envisions new 
possibilities of service with this improved 
physical equipment. 

The Rev. Joseph W. Frease, Director of 
Education and Young People’s Work, 
Synod of Ohio, was the guest preacher for 
the dedicatory service, with both junior 
and senior choirs participating. Open house 
was observed during the afternoon, at 
which time guests from churches in the 
community and former pastors and friends 
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WILSON COLLEGE 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Wilson College offers to young women a 
liberal education of the highest quality. It 
has never sought to be a large college, but 
has unceasingly striven to maintain, to- 
gether with its high rank, those amenities 
which come from close association between 
faculty and student. 

Wilson College has a long standing tradi- 
tion of Christian living and Christian service. 
For Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 
or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 
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from neighboring communities visited the 
church. A program of music and the por- 
trayal of the growth of the new unit were 
also part of the afternoon program. A 
luncheon for the Building Committee, 
church council and church school teachers 
and officers was sponsored by the Luther 
League, during which time Mr. Frease led 
an Open Forum Discussion concerning the 
possibilities made available through the 
proper use of the new building. 

A Thanksgiving dinner on November 18 
for the entire membership of the congre- 
gation concluded the dedicatory services. 
Special guests at the dinner were Mrs. 
Walter Brandt, president of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of Central Conference, 
and the Rev. Walter M. Brandt, president 
of the Central Conference. 

The Rev. Ralph W. Loew, who has served 
as pastor of Trinity congregation for the 
past six and one-half years will soon leave 
the parish to begin his new tasks as as- 
sistant pastor of the Church of the Refor- 
mation, Washington, D. C., Oscar F. Black- 
welder, D.D., pastor. Mr. James L. Keyser, 
a senior at Hamma Divinity School, is 
serving as supply pastor of the Millers- 
burg Parish between pastorates. 


ALTAR AND WINDOWS 
DEDICATED 


Two IMPRESSIVE acts of dedication took 
place at the morning service in Zion 
Church, Pittsfield, Mass., November 21. A 
stately altar reredos and a magnificent 
stained glass window were dedicated to 
the glory of God. These new appointments 
are memorial gifts, presented to the con- 
gregation by Mr. and Mrs. J. Frederick 
Kahl in memory of their parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Christian Kahl and Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Grawe. 

The beautiful service, participated in by 
a thronged church, began with the dedica- 
tion of the reredos. In the processional 
the elders of the church carried the altar 
vessels, which were placed before the 
reredos after the act of dedication. The 
reredos is built of solid white quartered 
oak. In quality and finish it corresponds 
with the altar, the pulpit and the paneling 
in the chancel. The reredos is divided into 
three sections with a Gothic-arched panel 
for the altar cross in the center and a 
paneled section on either side. The effect 
is one of solidity and stateliness. 

The dedication of the stained glass win- 
dow took place before the sermon. The 
window is of antique cathedral glass. In 
glowing colors it depicts “Christ Blessing 
the Children.” The window and the reredos 
were designed to form an architectural 
unit in complete harmony with all the 
other appointments in the chancel. 

The pastor of the church, the Rev. Henry 
B. Dickert, performed the acts of dedica- 
tion and preached the sermon on Psalm 
96: 6-9. His subject was “Strength and 
Beauty in the Sanctuary.” Mr. Kahl and 
his granddaughter, Barbara Ruth Ingalls, 
unveiled the beautiful window. Seven 
years ago Mr. Kahl retired from the su- 
perintendency of the Sunday school, hav- 
ing served with wholehearted consecration 
and ability in that capacity for forty-three 
years. His father before him held the same 
office for twenty-one years. 
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HOBBY SHOW STIM- 
ULATING 


Reading, Pa. “Every boy and girl should 
have a hobby to ride,” and the best way 
to stimulate and promote hobbies is 
through Hobby Shows. Begun last year 
as an experiment, the second annual Hobby 
Show held at Nativity Lutheran Church, 
Reading, Pa., the Rev. Luke S. Sweitzer 
pastor, this year blossomed into an event 
of community-wide interest. The Hobby 
Show was given front-page publicity in 
local papers and more than 1,500 people 
visited the exhibit which was held in the 
basement of Nativity Church. 

Pastor Sweitzer was surprised to find 
how many well-developed hobbies existed 
among the youth of his own congregation, 
and how eager the community was to learn 
about the hobbies of other individuals. 
Each exhibit was attended by the owner, 
thus giving the visitors the opportunity 
to have questions answered on the tech- 
nical details of organizing and executing 
particular hobbies. 

The exhibit included: Model Airplanes, 
Metal Work, Wood Carvings, Dolls, Min- 
iature Dog and Elephant Collections, 
Christmas “yard” decorations, Stamp Col- 
lections, an Indian Exhibit, Antiques, col- 
lections of Match Covers and Pipes, and 
scale-built complete Trains. 

This Hobby Show was instituted as a 
community service, with the express pur- 
pose of showing youth what can be done 
profitably with leisure hours. No admis- 
sion charge was made, but the expenses 
of the affair were more than covered by 
the free-will offerings. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Akron, Ohio. The fine record of the 
Women’s Missionary Societies of St. Paul’s 
Church is worth noting. At the conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Eastern Conference of the Synod of 
Ohio the senior society was recorded with 
the largest Thank Offering for the year 
and was on the Honor and Superior Honor 
Rolls. They also had the largest number 
of Life Memberships. The Light Brigade 
had the largest Thank Offering, and the 
second Women’s Society was on the Honor 
Roll. Thirty delegates and visitors were 
present. 

At the district meeting of the five-year 
Promotion Program held in Trinity Church, 
Canton, St. Paul’s had ninety-five per- 
sons present and eighty-five per cent of 
all workers and leaders of the various 
departments of work. 

A new floor was laid in the Junior Sun- 
day school room, and the room was dec- 
orated at a cost of $1,200. The Rev. Charles 
E. Liebegott is the pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church. 


Columbia, S. C. St. Paul’s Church has 
made an important deal. The congrega- 
tion owned two valuable residences. Some 
months ago the one at 1716 Bull Street, 
where Pastor H. A. McCullough had lived 
for a number of years, was sold, and an 
architect was employed to draw plans to 
enlarge and modernize the residence at 
1423 Blanding Street as the parsonage. This 
was done at a cost of $5,000. The church 
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and parsonage now face Blanding Street, 
and the parish house faces Bull Street. 

Dr. McCullough and his family moved 
into the renovated parsonage on the 
twenty-sixth anniversary of his coming to 
St. Paul’s as pastor. Many of the members 
and friends of the church gathered at the 
parsonage bearing cordial greetings and 
helpful gifts. The week following the Pas- 
tor’s Aid Society gave Mrs. McCullough 
a linen shower. 

The church bulletin carried the follow- 
ing message: 

“The renovated parsonage can easily 
speak for itself. Certainly it need not be 
ashamed: Colonial in design, convenient 
and comfortable in arrangements, and 
pleasing in appearance. The pastor and his 
family are most grateful for the privilege 
of being the occupants. 

“Added to the pleasure of a new home 
was the manifestation of personal interest 
by a large group who brought good cheer 
in words and gifts to the parsonage.” 


Covington, Ky. Zion (formerly First) 
Lutheran Church, Park Hills, is rejoicing 
in the laying of the cornerstone of its new 
building November 14. A relocated church, 
the only Protestant church in the fastest 
growing suburb of Greater Cincinnati, in 
the center of a beautiful development, 
looks forward to growth and service when 
its building is completed. Great difficulty 
experienced in getting solid ground for 
the foundations retarded the work for sev- 
eral months. 

The first unit is progressing rapidly. At 
the cornerstone laying the Rev. Clayton 
A. Robertson of Louisville, Ky., vice-pres- 
ident of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod, 
preached. The Rev. D. M. Funk of New- 
port, the Rev. H. M. Hauter of Florence, 
the Rev. C. M. Danford of Bellevue, and 
H. L. Meister, D.D., of Walnut Hills, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, assisted in the services. The 
Rev. Lorin L. Spenny is pastor of this con- 
gregation. 


Lineboro, Md. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
of Lazarus Church at Lineboro, Md., has 
completed its canvass for contributions in 
behalf of the Inner Mission Society of Bal- 
timore and reports that a wide variety of 
material has been collected. The value of 
the goods obtained approximates $100. 

The chief source of the new clothing 
which will be sent proved to be a sewing 
bee which was held in the home of one 
of the members. Twenty ladies spent the 
day making clothing. Some operated the 
seven sewing machines which were brought 
in early in the morning; others occupied 
themselves in associated labors. Several 
ladies sent new clothing which they had 
made at home. Some purchased manu- 
factured clothing which they added to the 
contribution. 

Aside from the 144 articles of new cloth- 
ing which will be sent, there are also 
ninety-nine articles of good used clothing, 
twenty-two quarts of jarred fruit, one 
quart and six glasses of jelly. All this will 
find its way to the Inner Mission head- 
quarters in Baltimore within a day or two. 


Mauch Chunk, Pa. The annual Thanks- 
giving Rally Candlelight Service of the 
Upper Lehigh Valley Luther League was 
held in St. John’s Church, the Rev. Addi- 
son C. Planz pastor. Nearly five hundred 
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Leaguers attended. The sermon was 
preached by Mr. Julius Kirsch of the 
Philadelphia Seminary. Pastor Planz 
acted as chaplain. After the service en- 
tertainment and refreshments were fur- 
nished by the local league in the parish 
hall. 

The eightieth anniversary of St. John’s 
Church was observed November 7 with 
special services. The Rev. William Planz 
of Waltham, Minn., brother of the pastor, 
preached morning and evening. The Ves- 
per Service was especially well attended. 
The anniversary cash rally drive proved 
more successful than in any preceding 
year. 


The annual convention of the Upper 
Lehigh Luther League was held in Zion 
Church, Nesquehoning, Pa., the Rev. 
Francis Reichard pastor. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Katz of Allentown spoke in the af- 
ternoon and preached at the Vesper Serv- 
ice, at which time there was a capacity 
audience. The Rev. Addison C. Planz of 
Mauch Chunk was the convention chap- 
lain. The Rev. M. L. Wahrmann, pres- 
ident of the district, presided over the 
convention and the host league served 
dinner and supper. 


Passaic, N. J. For the second time since 
the Luther League Convention in Spring- 
field, Ohio, last July, the Luther League of 
St. John’s Church, Passaic, on November 
10 heard Missionary Kenneth Killinger of 
the Virginia Synod tell of his work in the 
mountains of Virginia and illustrate it with 
motion pictures. The offering for the Med- 
ical Center Project was $13.75. The first 
offering was $10. The Rev. Paul E. T. 
Lemke is pastor of St. John’s. 


Pleasant City, Ohio. November 1, All 
Saints’ Day, was appropriately celebrated 
at Mt. Zion Church for the first time. The 
service took the form of a memorial ves- 
pers in memory of those who passed into 
the Church Triumphant during the past 
year. 

November 5 St. Paul’s Church held a 
congregational dinner, the first of a series 
projected for the year ahead. The congre- 
gation gathered for an evening of fellow- 
ship and consideration of the church’s 
work. A program was presented stressing 
a particular phase of the work. With the 
theme of “Stewardship” Mr. Erle C. 
Greiner, treasurer of the Synod of Ohio, 
climaxed the evening with an inspiring 
address on “My Master’s Business.” 

Harmony Church is purchasing shrub- 
bery and planting trees to beautify the 
church grounds. The Rev. Leo S. LaFon- 
taine is pastor of the Pleasant City Parish. 
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A COMMENTARY ON THE UNIFORM SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
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Pulpit GOWNS 


Hangings and Emblems. Bible 
Markers, etc. Fine materials, 
beautiful work, pleasingly low 
prices. State your needs. Cata- 
log and samples on request. De- 
Moulin Bros. & Co., 1127 S. 4th 
St., Greenville, M[linois. 
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St. John’s Lutheran Church 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
(Approaching its third century) 
INVITES LUTHERAN TOURISTS 

Services 11:00 A. M. and 8:15 P. M. 

The Congregation will welcome you. 

“America’s Most Historic City’’ Will 
Delight You. 

GEORGE J. GONGAWARE, Pastor 


RAISE MONEY 
‘““NOW ”’ 


Money for churches can be 
raised in some years more 
easily than in others. We are 
now in the cycle when money 
can be obtained. Wise officers 
will make plans now to clear 
debts, enlarge plants. Experi- 
enced men available. Ask us 
to send you details. 


PIERCE and HEDRICK 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza................. NEW YORK 
837 Phelan Building........ SAN FRANCISCO 
100 North La Salle Street............ CHICAGO 
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Syracuse, N. Y. The visit of Ex-Pres- 
ident Hoover to Syracuse to participate in 
the ceremonies incident to the dedication 
of the new Maxwell Building of the School 
of Citizenship at Syracuse University was 
also the occasion of a reunion of the Amer- 
icanization League at the public library, 
of Americans who were in Russia in 1920 
to distribute American relief to that 
famine-stricken country. The Rev. Dr. 
William L. Scheding is the pastor of Mount 
Tabor Lutheran Church in Syracuse. But 
during the distribution of American Relief 
in Russia he was sent by the National Lu- 
theran Council to assist in that great work 
of mercy. He then came into contact with 
Mr. Hoover, who had completed his work 
in behalf of the povetry-stricken people 
in Belgium and had taken charge of the 
famine relief in Russia. Dr. Scheding has 
written THE LuTHERAN that Mr. Hoover 
had permanently imbedded in his memory 
the names and faces of those who were 
associated with him in those difficult post- 
war years. Dr. Scheding was at his side 
in many of the ceremonies of the day, and 
it was in particular his privilege to intro- 
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M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 
PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW - - LIBERAL TERMS 


The Moller custom built orgens, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements 
and artistic tone development that should 
be heard to be fully appreciated. 

Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 
Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
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Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday Schools, chapels, etc., to di- 

vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 

Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical 

Now in use in many churches. It is the most 

successful rolling partition obtainable. 
Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 


For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 


WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 


‘WHY NOT HAVE THE BEST ? 
the Lesson Help without apeer 


Jarbells 


Or.A.L.Ryan 
World’s 8.3. 
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duce persons now living in Rochester who 
were recipients of American benefactions 
in Russia. 


Winchester, Va. On Sunday evening, 
November 21, the second Harvest Home 
Service was held in Grace Church with 
a congregation of 1,000 in attendance. Sev- 
eral hundred people were turned away 
because of lack of room. This inspiring 
service was broadcast and was received 
with appreciation expressed by more than 
800 people writing letters of congratula- 
tion to the pastor, the Rev. C. Worthington 
Lowe, and members of the congregation. 

The service began with a prelude by a 
cornet quartet on the church steps, fol- 
lowed by a chime prelude played by Mr. 
Marshall Snapp. At 7.30 the service proper 
began with a procession singing, “Come, 
Ye Thankful People, Come.” This pro- 
cession consisted of a choir of forty voices, 
acolytes bearing the American, Church 
and State flags and those participating in 
the rendition of the service—Dr. Harry 
T. Domer of Washington, D. C., who read 
the scripture lessons; the Rev. Turner A. 
Graves of Salem; the pastor; and the Rev. 
Dr. James Moffatt of New York, who 
preached the sermon. 

The Winchester String Ensemble, accom- 
panied by the organ, added greatly to the 
service. The offering amounted to $1,140. 
The church was beautifully decorated with 
autumn leaves, pine, fodder, and produce 
brought by the worshipers for the Or- 
phans’ Home in Salem. 


OBITUARY 


Robert Kunzendorf 


The truth that “in the midst of life we are in 
death”’ was brought home with a distinct shock, 
not only to the bereaved family, but to the 
members of Midwest Synod in general, when 
word came of the passing of our synodical 
brother, Pastor Robert Kunzendorf, called home 
at the early age of forty-eight, November 16. 
“They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy” 
were the words which Dr. M. Koolen, Lincoin, 
Nebr., offered to widow and children during 
the last rite for the strengthening of the faith 
in the presence of their great sorrow. The 
president of synod, the Rev. F. W. Nolte, 
Westboro, Mo., and the Rev. Paul Rowoldt, 
Lincoln, also officiated during the burial serv- 
ice, which was held at St. John’s Church near 
Emerald, Nebr., November 19. A large number 
of his fellow pastors were present, of whom the 
following served as pallbearers: Albin Heinz, 
Syracuse, Nebr.; J. Peil, Emerald, Nebr.; Dr. 
F. Rabe, Lincoln; Dr. M. A. Ritzen, Lincoln; 
and H. O. Rhode, Hooper, Nebr. 

Robert Kunzendorf was born January 22, 
1889, in Berlin, Germany. At the early age of 
ten he lost both parents and was subsequently 
cared for in the home of his aunt, Mrs. 
Charlotte Kunzendorf, also a pastor’s widow, 
where he grew up as one of the family, being 
encouraged and supported in his desire to en- 
ter foreign mission work in Africa. After ab- 
solving the Koenigsstaedtische Gymnasium in 
Berlin he matriculated at the theological sem- 
inary of the Berlin Missionary Society, known 
in church circles as Berlin 1. Though the de- 
parted completed his theological studies, he 
failed to pass the physical examination for 
work in the tropics and for this reason turned 
his attention to serving Lutherans of German 
descent in the United States. In 1912 he sailed. 
After spending some time at Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio, he was called to 
Christ Church, Cedar Creek, Nebr., and was 
ordained to the gospel ministry at the synodical 
meeting in 1913 in Friedens Church, Lincoln, 
Nebr. Other congregations served in his twenty- 
four-year ministry were: St. Paul’s, Hooper, 
Nebr.; St. John’s, Auburn, Nebr.; and St. 
John’s, Emerald, which pastorate he held at 
the time of his demise. 

In February 1914 he entered upon the holy 
estate of matrimony with Miss Margareta 
Clauss, also of Berlin, Germany. The five chil- 
dren born to this union, all of whom are still 
at home, are: Sieglinde, Hildegard, Gottfried, 
Ingeborg and Erhard. Besides the immediate 
family, Pastor Kunzendorf is survived by his 
aunt, Mrs. Charlotte Kunzendorf, who cared for 
him in mother’s stead, and two cousins, Pastors 
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Gottfried and Helmuth Kunzendorf, who serve 
Lutheran churches in the city of Berlin. 

The illness of the late brother began about 
a year ago when he underwent a serious opera- 
tion and fear for his recovery prevailed. How- 
ever he recuperated sufficiently to pursue his 
duties as pastor, though under difficulties. Late 
in October, he again entered the hospital at 
Lincoln to submit himself to corrective meas- 
ures. These failed and left his family father- 
less. Mrs. Kunzendorf and her orphaned chil- 
dren have the assurance of keen sympathy on 
the part of the church and synod in which their 
husband and father served. 


Mrs. Irwin M. Lau 


Lau. Mrs. Bernice Basehoar Lau, wife of the 
Rev. Irwin M. Lau, pastor of Augsburg Lu- 
theran Church, York, Pa., entered into eternal 
rest November 2, 1937. 

She was born February 5, 1892, at Littles- 
town, Pa., the daughter of the late Charles H. 
and Laura M. Basehoar. October 28, 1912, she 
married the Rev. Irwin M. Lau. To this union 
were born two sons, Irwin M. Jr., and Glenn B. 

She was a faithful wife and a devoted mother. 
As a noble Christian woman she used her God- 
given talents freely in the interests of the 
Church. Truly she loved her Church and her 
Lord. Her example was uplifting and her smile 
and friendship valued by all who knew her. 

Although a sufferer for years, she never 
wavered in her faith. To her the Saviour was 
real and sure, a refuge in every time of trouble 
and need. Indicative of her breadth of vision 
and unselfishness was the hope she expressed 
that by studying her condition, the medical 
profession might be able to relieve others sim- 
ilarly afflicted. To the very end she comforted 
herself with the divine promise, “Lo I am with 
you alway.” 

Funeral services were held November 5 at 
Augsburg Church with the Rev. R. R. Gresh, 
secretary of the West Pennsylvania Synod, in 
charge. Prayer was offered by D. S. Martin, 
D.D. Expressions of appreciation in behalf of 
the congregation were made by the Rev. Edgar 
Ziegler and in behalf of the family by Gould 
Wickey, D.D. J. B. Baker, D.D., preached the 
sermon, using as his text Matt. 28: 20, ‘‘Lo, I 
am with you alway.’”’ Interment was made in 
Mt. Carmel Cemetery at Littlestown, Pa. 

R. R. Gresh. 


Colonel George Franklin McAllister 


George Franklin McAllister, the sixth of nine 
children, was born to Harvey Casewell Mc- 
Allister and Frances Cook McAllister in Mount 
Pleasant, N. C., February 18, 1874, and de- 
parted this life October 18, 1937. His childhood 
and early youth were spent in farming, brick- 
laying, and the securing of a limited public 
school education. Later he entered the pre- 
paratory department of North Carolina College, 
and in the year 1897 he was graduated with 
highest honors from the same institution. 

For the following thirty-six years he labored 
in this college and its successor, Mount Pleas- 
ant Collegiate Institute, which he, together with 
H. A. McCullough, D.D., organized in 1903. Here 
he taught and moulded Christian character in 
young men and served his own Lutheran 
Church and the church at large in a definite 
and constructive way. Because of his mental 
and teaching endowments Newberry College 
conferred upon him the Master’s Degree and 
later Gettysburg College the degree of Doctor 
of Pedagogy. 

Many other fields of labor more lucrative 
were opened to his services but Professor Mc- 
Allister chose to remain with the institution 
and the people of his youthful devotion. Aside 
from his heavy and busy collegiate routine he 
served in many civic, religious, and other edu- 
cational positions of trust and distinction. Next 
to his home, Holy Trinity Lutheran Church. of 
which he had been a devoted member since 
1898, will feel his passing most keenly. Here 
and in the North Carolina Synod and Lutheran 
Church bodies his services were unusual in 
efficiency and character. Nothing of prosperity 
or adversity affected his deep loyalty to his 
Church and his Lord. 

June 25, 1913, Professor McAllister was mar- 
ried to Miss Julia Ethelyn Crabtree, daughter 
of Prof. J. T. and Mrs. Katie Shirey Crabtree 
of Salem, Va. To this union were born Vir- 
ginia Shirey, Franklin Grady, Elizabeth Kate, 
Carolyn Crabtree, and Thomas Caswell. Frank- 
lin Grady met with accidental death Decem- 
ber 8, 1925.—North Carolina Lutheran. 


Fridolin Emil Frederick Oberlander 


This beloved pastor of St. John’s Church, 
New York, son of Pastor Alexander Oberlander 
and Mathilde Boerner Oberlander, was born 
in the parsonage of the Mohawk Hill Church, 
Lewis County, New York, January 27, 1866. 
He was the seventh child of a family of nine 
sons and five daughters, three of whom died in 
early childhood. He is survived by two sisters, 
Mrs. Matilda Potter of Kitchener and Miss 
Meta K. Oberlander, New York, who has pro- 
vided him with the comforts of home since the 
beginning of the Kitchener pastorate; and two 
brothers, Alexander E. and Walter B. Ober- 
lander, both of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Graduating from Hartwick Seminary, he was 
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ordained by the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of New York and New Jersey in St. Paul’s 
Church of Wurtemburg. October 9, 1892, and 
has served the following parishes: Mt. Tabor 
Church, Syracuse, 1892-1904; St. Peter’s Church, 
Kitchener, 1904-1914; St. John’s Church, New 
York, 1914-1937. During the decade spent in 
Kitchener he organized the Freeport Sani- 
tarium, an institution for tubercular patients. 

His pastorate at St. John’s was the longest 
in the history of that church, exceeding by a 
few weeks that of Pastor A. H. M. Held. 

Dr. Oberlander never married; but to him 
was granted the honor of a multitude of spir- 
itual sons and daughters. He baptized and con- 
firmed thousands in his three parishes during 
forty-five years of service. 

On Sunday afternoon, December 5, 1937, he 
quietly fell asleep in Jesus, cheered an 
strengthened to the end by a faith that never 
wavered. On Tuesday evening, December 7, a 
large congregation, including more than fifty 
of the New York clergy, filled old St. John’s 
Church for the last sad rites. Pastor W. } 
Borchers, assistant to Dr. Oberlander, led the 
service, and was assisted by Pastor W. C. Otten, 
Pastor John H. Bornhold, President W. C. J. 
Weidt of the New York Conference, and Pres- 
ident Ellis B. Burgess of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York. 

On Wednesday morning a service was held in 
Mt. Tabor Church, Syracuse, followed by inter- 
ment in Woodlawn Cemetery. His memory is 
blessed. Ellis B. Burgess. 


Mrs. Arendine Wolfsdorft 


Mrs. Arendine Wolfsdorff (nee van der Mey) 
was born September 18, 1869, in Wildewank, 
The Netherlands, where she spent the early 
days of her youth. Her father, Jacob van der 
Mey, was captain of a ship; her mother was 
Gepka Leeuies. At the age of eight years she 
lost both parents when the sailing vessel Wil- 
helmine was lost in a storm in the North Sea. 
She and her cousin were making their home 
with an aunt, as they were attending school. 

As her parents were members of the Men- 
nonite Church, she was baptized at the age of 
twenty years in her home church. Soon after- 
wards she became a regular attendant of the 
local Lutheran Church, where she became ac- 
quainted with the Rev. W. C. Wolfsdorff, who 
in 1895 became her husband. In 1894 he had 
accepted a call as a missionary to Texas. Upon 
his departure they announced their engage- 
ment and the following year Miss van der Mey 
came to Galveston, where upon her arrival 
they were married in the Lutheran Church, Oc- 
tober 17, 1895. For forty years she was a faith- 
ful and constant helpmate to her husband in 
his work of gathering souls for the Kingdom 
of Christ. Twenty-seven of these forty years 
were spent in Yoakum, three in Shiner, and 
ten in Weesatche, Texas. 

About five years ago Mrs. Wolfsdorff suf- 
fered a slight stroke. November 22, 1937, she 
suffered another stroke from which she did 
not recover. Her earthly work was finished 
and she passed into her heavenly reward the 
following day. She is survived by her sorrow- 
ing husband, three cousins in The Netherlands, 
and a large circle of friends. 

The funeral was held Thanksgiving Day in 
Dr. Martin Luther Church, Shiner, Texas, in 
charge of Pastors Schuetze, Pfenninger, F. 
Kern, Bechter, John Kern, and Kuehner. 

Mrs. Wolfsdorff was a fine Christian woman, 
a devoted wife, a splendid neighbor, univer- 
sally beloved. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Paul W. Koller, D.D. 


Forasmuch as Dr. Paul W. Koller, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, has been called by our heavenly Father 
from his labors in the Church Militant to the 
Church Triumphant; 

Resolved, That we record our appreciation of 
his conscientious devotion to the work com- 
mitted to him and of his tireless and very suc- 
cessful efforts to reduce the indebtedness of 
the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Resolved That we gratefully acknowledge his 
kindness in inviting us to hold our meetings at 
the Foreign Mission Board Rooms, and that we 
shall always cherish this privilege, which en- 
abled us to come frequently in touch with this 
loyal servant of our Master. 

Resolved, That we express our indebtedness 
to his wife and daughter for their unfeigned 
interest in all of our activities and their will- 
ingness to co-operate with us at all times in the 
promotion of our work. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
inscribed in our minutes, that a copy be sent 
to Mrs. Koller, THE LurHEeRAN and to the Board 
of Foreign Missions. 

Mrs. John C. Bowers, 
Mrs. L. H. Waring, 
Mrs. J. G. Kingsbury, 

Executive Committee of the Women’s Mis- 

sionary Society of the Maryland Synod 


The Rev. George A. Kercher 


The Rev. George A. Kercher, pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Mt. Joy, Pa., died October 19, 1937, 
after a brief illness. 
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GIVE A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FOR 


THE LUTHERAN 


“The Ideal Christmas Gift” 


Fifty-two times during the year your friends will be reminded of your 


thoughtfulness. 


Give them the good cheer, wealth of knowledge and 


understanding which you know THE LUTHERAN brings. 


Your PASTOR 


CHURCH COUNCILMEN 


LEADERS OF SOCIETIES 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


SICK 
INSTITUTIONS 


SHUT-INS 


NEEDY 
RETIRED PASTORS 


There are many opportunities to invest One Dollar where it will do an 


unlimited amount of good. 


Your Own Subscription for Another Year 
from its Present Expiration Date and a 


NEW GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR $3.00 


To Canada, $3.50; Foreign Countries, $4.00. 


Subscriptions will begin with the Christmas Number and will 
continue until January 1, 1939. 


YOUR GREETINGS WILL BE SENT TO THE NEW SUBSCRIBER 


THE LUTHERAN 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Resolutions were drawn up by the church 
council, a copy of which was filed in the min- 
utes, one given to the bereaved widow, and a 
copy printed in the local paper. 

William D. Batzel, Secretary, 

Church Council, Trinity Church, Mt. Joy, Pa. 


NOTICE 


The Board of Adjudication will meet in Har- 
risburg, Pa., Tuesday, January 11, 1938, at_10.00 
A. M. George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Boliek, W. C., from 2829 River Drive, Colum- 
bia, S. C., to 3204 River Drive, Columbia, 
Ss. 


Cr 

Brandt, H. A., from R. F. D. No. 2, Box 308, 
East Detroit, Mich., to R. F. D. No. 2, Box 
308, Roseville, Mich. 

Buller, E. B., from 217 Eckford St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to 11 Hunt Ave., Pearl River, N. Y. 
Burkhart, Charles A., from Box No. 90, Murdo, 

to Hawarden, Iowa. 

Dichsen, Herbert D., from 123 Berryman Drive, 
Snyder, N. Y., to 31 S. Highland St., West 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dundore, I. Noble, from Scenery Hill, Pa., to 
103 Pearl St., Brownsville, Pa. 


Fritz, Charles E., from 904 Fairmont St., 
Greensboro, N. C., to 339 Ashe St., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Goos, Frederick H., from 6018 Trinity St., 


Philadelphia, Pa., n° 310 Philadelphia Ave. 
Egg Harbor City, N. J. 

Hackenberg, Willard I., from 4904 Douglas 
Road, Toledo, Ohio, to 4445 Commonwealth 
Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 

Happ, Lewis, from 242-27 Van Zandt Ave., 
Douglaston, L. I., N. Y., to 611 Ocean Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

Heckman, Irwin E., from Loganton, Pa., to 
care of Parsonage, Kratzerville, R. F. D., 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Jacoby, D.D., J. C., from 832 Harrison Ave., 
Canon City, Colo., to Box 226, Mulberry, Ind. 


* Powers, 


Jefferis, C. W., from 202 N. Robinson Ave., Pen 
Argyl, Pa., to 5 Fairview Ave., North Wales, 
Pa 


from 2877 Holmes Ave., 
to 231 Park Ave., 


Jensen, Dorrance N., 
S., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Grand Forks, N. D 


Machetzki, Paul O., from 743 E. Market St., 
York, Pa., to United Lutheran Church Mis- 
sion, New Amsterdam, Berbice, British 
Guiana. 

Mahr, Arthur L., from 115 E. Lincoln St., 
Findlay, Ohio, to 3901 Ruckle St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Miller, Frank H., from R. F. D. No. 1, Leech- 
burg, Pa., to Pine Tree Farm, Prospectville, 


Neailen, George E., from Homer, Nebr., to 5412 
Poppleton St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Moeller, Walter H., from 311 N. Fort St., 
Kan., to 1207 Fort St., Hays, Kan. 

Moyer, Henry H., from 204 W. Mt. Pleasant 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., to 137 W. Mt. Pleasant 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Muegge, Julius, from Lena, IIl., to 656 Cran- 
dall St., Madison, Wis. 

Muffley, Harold F., from 286 Kleinhaus Ave., 
Easton, Pa., to Box No. 41, Raubsville, Pa. 

Pfeiffer, Raymond, from 509 W. Market St., 
Enid, Okla, to Noreatur, Kan. 

Oliver W., from 88 Salisbury Ave., 

Blasdell, N. Y., to 315 S. Juniper St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Reninga, F. H., from 432 N. 12th St., Quincy, 
Til., to 1221 Lind St., Quincy, Il. 

Rice, John H., from Enola, Pa., to R. F. D. No. 
2, York, : 

Rowe, Harold L., from TPOrMpEonOwn, Pa., to 
R. F. D. No. 2, Jersey Shore, 

Royer, George A., from Gcecntord: ‘Ohio, to 901 


Hays, 


Forest Ave., Milford, Ohio. 

Schild, Karl, from 4602 N. Boudinot St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to 5949 Elsinore St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

Senft. E. Philip, from 1210 E. King St., York, 
Pa., to McSherrystown, Pa. 

Teufel. Charles M., from 12 Favette St., Staun- 


ton Va., to 3932 Center St., Homestead Park, 


Homestead, Pa. 
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Buy a Worth-while Book with Your Christmas Money 


THE STORY OF THE MAN WHO STARTED THE PRESENT-DAY DEACONESS MOVEMENT 


FLIEDNER THE FAITHFUL 


By ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 

“This little book tells, in a fascinatingly interesting and most readable way, the story of the founder 
of the first Protestant motherhouse for deaconesses. It is the story of a Lutheran pastor whose heart 
overflowed with faith and love and hope and courage; of a man who by sheer faith and will power and 
hard work accomplished the unbelievable; of a personality whose influence changed lives, not only in 
Germany, his native land, but also in Holland, England, Palestine, Egypt, and America. The results of 
his labors are still being felt today, and his spirit is even now a vital force in the life of the Christian 
Church. No Christian—certainly no Lutheran Christian—ought to be in ignorance of the life and work 
of Theodore Fliedner. This little book, so appealingly written and so attractively printed, will make it 
possible for anyone to acquaint himself with Fliedner’s life in a very few hours. It is most heartily and 
highly recommended, especially to pastors, leaders of church missionary societies, Sunday school teach- 
ers, and all others who are actively engaged in carrying on the work of the church.”—The Parish School. 


Cloth. 50 cents. 


A HELPFUL GUIDE TO THOSE ENTERING OR ATTENDING COLLEGE 


GOING TO COLLEGE 


BY THE STAFF OF THE LUTHERAN BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The members of the staff of our Board of Education here pool their knowledge of the problems that students face in col- 
lege life and out of their wide experience suggest how best to cope with these problems as they arise. 

The approach in every instance is from the point of view of a Christian philosophy of life. The subjects dealt with include 
the selecting of courses, vocations, friends, college activities; how to study; and the place of the Bible, prayer, and the Church 
in the life of the student. : 

The suggestions are right to the point—plain, direct, and in a sympathetic and understanding spirit that will prompt their con- 
sideration and acceptance. Cloth. 50 cents. 


HIGH QUALITY FICTION 


THE MYSTERY OF JORDAN GREEN = 


By MARGARET R. SEEBACH  « 
An intriguing story revolving in large part about the affairs of the twin sons fre an 
of a minister in straitened circumstances. A work of fiction that will have an ele- A SRory of Mizriod Workia Japan 
vating effect and a strong appeal for all ages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. Emma Gerheding Lippard 


SECOND HAND 


By EMMA GERBERDING LIPPARD 


A novel of equal interest both as an entertaining account of changing attitudes 
and a delightful romance, and a vivid and authentic portrayal of the life of the mis- 
sionary and of mission work in Japan. Cloth. 75 cents. 


SPECIAL LUTHER LEAGUE TESTAMENTS 


(POCKET TESTAMENT LEAGUE) 


The Pocket Testament League is a world-wide movement, uniting those who agree to carry a New Testament or Bible 
with them and to read a portion of it every day. 

At the Charleston Convention in 1935, the Luther League of America voted to promote the Pocket Testament League 
among its members. 

For those desiring New Testaments made up especially for this purpose and identifying the user with this project of the 
Luther League, two special bindings have been made available. : 


GENERAL FEATURES No. LL-1—Dark Green Flexible Fabrikoid, limp, round corners, col- 
Printed in exceptionally large, clear Black Face type. Boxed. Size, ored edges, side title in gold, blind-stamped Luther League emblem. 
234 x 41% inches. 50 cents a copy, postpaid; in lots of 6 or more, at 40 cents, postage 
SPECIAL FEATURES extra. 
Luther League Emblem stamped on front cover, and a special four- No. LL-2—Genuine Leather, limp, round corners, gold edges, side 
page insert on which appears a statement of purpose, Christian Cus- title and Luther League Emblem stamped in gold. $1.00 a copy, post- 
toms, My Creed, and a personal membership form. paid; in lots of 6 or more, at 80 cents, postage extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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